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oe might conceivably mistake a springer spaniel for a cocker spaniel, a 
yellow Labrador for a golden retriever, or a Vizsla for a Weimaraner. But 
you should have no trouble at all in identifying the most distinguished look- 
ing member of the hound family portrayed on this month’s cover. 


The basset hound is an old and honorable breed—one that looks eternally 
sad (but isn’t), one that combines many fine characteristics of several other 
breeds between his long, floppy ears and wagging tail. He has the heavy, deep 
head of the bloodhound, the crooked legs and long body of the dachshund, 
and the coloring of a foxhound. He appears to be sluggish and slow, but is 
surprisingly able to cover ground, especially in pursuit of a rabbit. First 
raised in France for the slow trailing of deer, hare and other game, the basset 
was one of the first hounds to be brought to America. He stands from 10 to 
15 inches in height, weighs between 25 to 50 or more pounds. He makes a 
good gunning companion for the hunter who likes a slow but deliberate worker. 
One of his most appealing characteristics is his loud, musical voice he uses 
freely on the trail. 


Basset hounds have been somewhat lost in the beagle boom over the years 
but there has always been a hard core of basset breeders and enthusiasts in 
this country. They are currently organized into 16 regional clubs under the 
direction of the Basset Hound Club of America, Inc., and this year the national 
president is a Pennsylvanian—Paul Kulp, P. O. Box 94, Cressona. The club 
held its 25th Annual Banquet and 2nd Three-day Field Trial last October on 
the Lebanon (Pa.) Beagle Club Grounds. 

Like the club’s official publication, “Tally-ho,” the basset on this month’s 
cover is in full cry after that bounding cottontail. He can’t run fast enough to 
catch the bunny, but neither weeds, nor briars, nor snow will stop him from 
trying. In March, as another dog training season draws to a close in Penn’s 
woods and fields, basset hound owners in increasing numbers will take their 
favorite dogs afield for a last chance at a chase. The basso profundo voice of 
the basset will echo and re-echo across the valley while sportsmen everywhere 
will stop to watch and listen to a fine gun dog answer his ancient calling. 
TALLY-HO! 
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Work for Multiple Use of Our Natural Resources 
—Balanced Conservation Planning for the Future 
National Wildlife Week—March 19-25, 1961 


AN, despite many shortcomings, has been fruitful. He has 
multiplied and replenished the earth. He has not only gone 
far enough toward subduing the earth but he is now about to 
enter the heavens. Dominion largely is established over every liv- 
ing thing. The privilege of stewardship, however, means more than 
mere domination—it requires considerable management as well. 
All material wealth is based upon three resources—soil, water 
and minerals. A fourth—sunlight—is just as essential to life but 
man was not granted dominion over the sun. Productive soil 
nurtured by water and sunlight provides food and clothing and 
shelter for all living creatures, including man and wildlife. When 
man has these essentials of life, he can turn to the enjoyment of 
such intangible values as religion, art, music, and beauty. The 
welfare of the world, then, Tocmule upon good stewardship— 
the wise use of natural resources. This is the basic philosophy 
or concept of conservation. 

It would be ridiculous to use a fine home for just one purpose, 
such as preparation of meals, or just for sleeping, or just for 
bathing. It would be even more asinine to refuse to use all the 
facilities of a modern home as the family grew with the addition 
of children. The “dream” houses for all Americans today are de- 
signed for full use by the entire family. Every cubic foot is 
utilized to the best advantage, every room is carefully planned 
for the comfort, use and enjoyment of parents and children alike. 

Lands and waters of the United States, in a somewhat similar 
manner, comprise the collective house for the nation’s citizens. 
These are the available resources upon which people—more and 
more of them each year—must depend for food, fibre, fuel and 
recreation—the basic physical requirements of life. And, just as a 
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home must be cleaned, painted and otherwise kept in good re- 
pair, our lands and waters must also be properly managed and 
wisely used in many ways. 

Expressed in simple terms, “multiple use” provides the greatest 
possible public benefit from natural resources without damage 
to them. Forests can be used to provide protection against de- 
structive floods. They also, however, can be used to provide tim- 
ber products, habitat for game, and recreation areas for an out- 
doors-minded people. Multiple use, though, cannot be achieved 
if one use is permitted to ruin the resource for another purpose. 
Forests can be too heavily logged or grazed so that they will not 
provide flood protection or recreation. Pollution endangers public 
water supplies and the recreational use of the water resource. 
Multiple use probably will involve “re-use” of some resources, 
thus adding quantity to quality. 

There is still another aspect of stewardship. All natural re- 
sources do not have the same features or capabilities. It is not 
possible to utilize all resources for all purposes. In certain situ- 
ations, we “cannot have our cake and eat it too.” Optimum use 
enters the picture. Some areas are best suited for timber produc- 
tion, others for grazing or for waterfowl refuges or for wilder- 
ness. Optimum use of some lakes and streams may be for fishing 
or other recreational activities. 

This, then, is the challenge. As J. N. “Ding” Darling phrased 
it, “The rich topsoils, the sparkling waters and rich growth of 
vegetation, together with its minerals and wildlife, made this 
continent the richest prize in the history of civilization. They are 
not inexhaustible, however, in spite of our common habit of 
thinking so. If intelligently cared for, they can be made to last 
indefinitely and produce abundantly. But if any one of the three 
is depleted by wasteful practices and slothful mismanagement, 
our American continent will be broken out with a rash which no 
nee salve can cure. Then America will not only be unable 
to ‘feed the world’ but, by its own standards of living, unable 
to feed itself.” 

... from the National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C. 
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HE stream, a small river, races 
swiftly down the steep riffles, 
swirls, then comes to rest in one of its 
long, deep eddies. Tall second growth 
trees wave their leafy heads as if 
conversing with the myriads of wild 
flowers that thrive in their shade. And 
the song birds cheerily proclaim their 
presence in this green wonderland of 
deep tranquility. On occasion, a deer 
herd will move out from a thicket to 
drink at a spring-fed rivulet; a turke 
hen, followed by her brood, will 
scurry across an open spot in an 
abandoned field; a grouse will drum 
somewhere off on the hillside; or a 
bear will lumber with lithe awkward- 
ness through a blackberry patch. This 
is the Valley of Yesterday. 
A valley of yesterday! Yes, Because 
just one hundred years ago to this 
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minute this beautiful valley—now so 
woodsy, so peaceful, so serene—was 
an inferno of excited activity. Men 
cursed and cheered each other. Ox 
teams dragged huge timbers from the 
forest while carpenters raised build- 
ings in a fury of haste. A human tide 
of fortune hunters, spurred on by the 
same haste, ebbed and flowed over 
the new-cut clearings that laid the 
valley’s floor, after centuries of shaded 
dankness, open to the sun. Mounted 
riders, on their way up or down the 
valley, were crowded from the narrow 
trail by mule teams which strained 
at the whiffletrees of loaded cargo 
wagons carrying axle-breaking loads 
of shining new machinery and mer- 
chandise. A holocaust of frenzy, a 
tempest of greed; for up from this 
valley’s rock-studded ground gushed 
a new liquid gold that could make a 
poor man rich over night. 

It was the Oil Creek Valley of 1860. 
The Klondike, the E] Dorado, the Vir- 
ginia City of its day. From the stand- 
point of overall wealth produced, this 
“strike” ranked second to none of the 
more widely famous bonanzas. Here, 


where forests now grow in almost un- 
broken solitude, where wild game 
thrives, and where nature, in her in- 
imitable way, has almost completely 
healed the scars of its passing, was 
enacted the most fabulous, most ma- 
niacal boom scene the world has ever 
known. For while the gold and silver 
rushes, at their best, were limited to 
a few thousand persons the early oil 
fields of western Pennsylvania at- 
tracted thousands upon thousands and 
the Oil Creek Valley was their pivotal 
center. New wells came into produc- 
tion almost daily, boom towns rose 
and fell as the tide of oil shifted, 
great fires swept the valley, and mean- 
while the magical black gold flowed 
from the _— with the proverbial 
freedom of water. Millions were made 
in oil, and millions more were made 
and lost in land speculation. 

It all started when Colonel Drake 
brought in the first commercial oil 
well on the banks of Oil Creek, a few 
miles below Titusville, in August of 
1859. For although the drilling of this 
first well was commonly referred to 
as “Drake’s Folly,” every astute busi- 


WORLD’S OLDEST OIL WELL is McClintock Number One, now owned and operated by 
the Quaker State Oil Refining Company. It was from this well, and others nearby, that 
the fabulous fortune of Coal Oil Johnny flowed. 
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location that Andrew Carnegie, 


as a member of a Pittsburgh speculating group, invested his savings and made close 


to a million dollars. 


nessman in the territory had been 
watching its progress and had ascer- 


tained the ownership of every known 
oil spring on either Oil Creek or the 
Allegheny River. When Drake struck 
his ten-barrel-a-day well—with oil at 
forty dollars a barrel—the rush was on. 

Jonathan Watson, Oildom’s first mil- 
lionaire, but who went broke before 
he died, on hearing of the Drake strike 
left his lumber business in charge of 
his assistant and rode off down Oil 
Creek to buy up leases on the most 
favorable oil spring lands. But his 
assistant, a young fellow by the name 
of Bissel, had some ideas of his own 
so he left the business in charge of 
another and immediately rode off to 
buy leases along the Allegheny in the 
vicinity of Tidioute. Both obtained 
leases on some of the finest oil lands 
in the territory. Yet neither of them 
had enough of a start to beat out 
others such as Henry Rouse or Boone 
Mead who also obtained leases within 
hours after the Drake strike on lands 
that later proved to be highly pro- 
ductive. 

Within a week after the start of the 


boom practically all of the land in the 
Oil Creek Valley was under lease. By 
now, word of the oil bonanza was 
spreading and fortune seekers were 
pouring into Titusville by stage, 
mounted, or even walking the trail- 
like road that came from Corry. These 
were forced to take up leases on 
doubtful lands or offer exorbitant 
prices for existing leases. Eventually 
this brought on the land speculation 
wherein a buyer would be sold a small 
portion of an original lease for an un- 
usually tidy sum and upon it he could 
drill his well. Farms that had been 
offered for little more than their an- 
nual taxes the year before were bought 
for a million or more dollars and 
brought their buyers as much as six 
millions dollars in profit. 

Drake had struck oil in late August. 
By mid-winter several wells were al- 
ready producing which had, because 
of a lack of machinery, been put down 
by the springpole method, commonly 
called “kicking ’er in.” In doing the 
drilling this way a strong sapling was 
mounted over a fulcrum with the drill- 
ing tools fastened to a free end, then 
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two husky men jumped on stirrups 
to send the tools plunging down the 
hole. When the spring of the pole 
raised the tools the men jumped 
again. The second successful well and 
many more after it were drilled in 
this manner. 

But it was not until 1862 that de- 
velopments in the Oil Creek Valley 
really whipped the oil frenzy to a 
white-hot heat. Bigger and better wells 
were getting to be a regular event by 
then and the transportation of oil from 
the wells to market was a major and 
profitable business. Mile-long wagon 
trains plied the rutted narrow roads 
that led to the railheads at Garland, 
Corry, and Union Mills, or barrel- 
loaded barges ran the length of Oil 
Creek taking their cargoes to the Alle- 
gheny River where it could be loaded 
on river boats for Pittsburgh. 

Wagon transportation hit its all-time 
high in the summer of 1863 when the 
flood of oil from the Noble well, some 
three thousand barrels of oil per day, 
required the services of between five 


and seven hundred wagons to carry 


its oil to the Garland siding twenty- 
five miles away. Such a demand was 
not surpassed until the year of 1865 
when some fifteen hundred wagons 
were needed to haul the oil to Miller 
Station from the Pithole fields. 

Barge transportation on the creek 
was limited in its early days to the 
periods of high water. But once a 
system of flooding the creek by open- 
ing the gates of log dams on the 
upper tributaries had been worked 
out with the lumbermen, boat traffic 
became the preferred means of send- 
ing oil to market. Known as the “pond 
freshet” method, it provided boating 
water at a given time and hundreds 
of heavily ladened barges would ride 
the flood to the loading docks at Oil 
City. 

Prior to freshet time the well own- 
ers would load a barge with oil from 
their wells and as the deadline ap- 
proached the pilot and his crew would 
take their places. With the pilot on the 
oar and a crew member ready with 
an axe to cut the tie-in rope, they 
would await the rush of the oncom- 


MILLER FARM as it appears today. Road in the foreground was once the location of 
the famous Pithole plank road. Meredith, a boom town which supported a large popula- 
tion and 11 hotels, surrounded the camera location. The world-renowned railhead, loading 
docks, and four hotels were on the far side of the bridge. 





ing flood. If it was a good freshet it 
would come down on them as a wall 
of rushing, tumbling viciousness and 
strike the craft an almost shattering 
blow. This was the crucial moment. 
For if the rope was cut too soon the 
waters would wreck the barge, and if 
not cut soon enough the other barges, 
riding just behind the flood’s crest, 
would crash them to bits. But once 
away, and without further mishap, 
they would ride the seventeen miles 
to Oil City with their cargo of oil. 


But at times things went wrong. A 
mishandled barge would hit a river 
rock or a bridge pier and the barges 
would pile up in a melee of destruc- 
tion. Thousands of barrels of oil would 
be lost and many barges damaged be- 
yond repair. The worst of these catas- 
trophes occurred May 31, 1864, when 
a pile up took place at the Center 
Street Bridge in Oil City. 


In 1865 the valley was booming as 
no other place on earth had ever 
boomed before. The Oil Creek Rail- 
road from Titusville had penetrated 
as far as Miller Farm and was driv- 
ing on down the valley to Schaffer 
Farm. Oil from the fabulous Pithole 
fields was coming into the Miller 
Farm loading docks at the rate of 
9,000 barrels per day and this rail- 
head boasted seventeen large storage 
tanks and four hotels. Meredith, a 
satellite boom town on the east side 
of the creek, outranked the railhead, 
for it had eleven hotels. But the fluc- 
tuation of the valley’s population, both 
here at the valley’s upper end and all 
the way to its lower end at Oil City, 
was of such magnitude that George 
Ford built a barge-mounted hotel with 
twenty elaborately furnished state- 
rooms to follow the boomtide up or 
down the creek. 


Downstream from Miller Farm 
things were booming too. The famous 
Fountain well at Funkville had come 
in at 3,000 barrels a day in 1861. The 
Sherman well, where the owner had 
to sell his shotgun to get enough 
money to finish drilling, had come in 
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at 2,000 barrels in 1862. Petroleum 
Center, midway in the valley, had 
come into being in 1863 and by now 
the Hyde & Egbert property had 
made history with such famous pro- 
ducers as the Maple Shade, the Little 
Croquette, and the Jersey wells. Just 
below this prolific section was the 
Columbia Farms where Andrew Car- 
negie, as a shareholder, had invested 
his earnings as a laborer in a steel 
mill and made enough money to buy 
a mill of his own. Immediately below 
this fabulous spot were the Blood, 
Rynd, and Coal Oil Johnny Steele 
Farms, all of which put millions of 
federal greenbacks in their owners’ 
pockets. Then across the creek from 
the Steele holdings were the wells of 
Henry Rouse where the first major 
fire of the oil fields took the life of 
Rouse and nineteen others. 


By now too, Petroleum Center was 
coming into its own as the queen of 
the boom towns in the mid-valley. Al- 
ready a thriving town when the Pit- 
hole fields started to fail in 1866, it 
quickly attracted residents from there 
and perhaps would have established 
itself as a bigger and better town if it 
could have controlled its lawless ele- 
ment. But under the leadership of 
two notorious brothers, Louis and 
Gus Reil, it became a hotbed of high- 
waymen, brothel operators, crooked 
gambling games and all of the other 
things a semi-organized vice element 
could bring to its dives, dance halls 
and gambling dens. Various papers 
of the oil country referred to it as the 
“Hell Hole of Oildom” and the Titus- 
ville HERALD, in one of its accounts, 
states, “. . . are a horde of cutthroats 
and thieves, together with a gang of 
gamblers from the groggeries and bang- 
nios, who prey upon society. Keno is 
in its glory, and sweatboards, dice and 
cards are well patronized. During the 
past ten days not less than four high- 
way robberies have been committed 
and in one case the victim was dan- 
gerously beaten.” 


Undoubtedly the great Benninghoff 
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robbery, the biggest haul ever to be 
made in the oil country, was planned 
in one of the Petroleum Center dives. 
Two hundred sixty thousand dollars 
in cash and thirty thousand in bonds 
were taken from the safe of an oil farm 
owner at gunpoint within a mile of 
the iniquitous borough. The job was 
pulled by four nated men headed by 
a notorious character named James 
Saeger. 


However, a great amount of Petro- 
leum Center’s troubles came, not from 
the organized vice men, but from the 
oil riggers who on occasion came 
down from the hills or from along the 
valley to make whoopee. For those 
who dared to enter the Center for 
such purposes were a rough lot and 
could get mighty mean when the oc- 
casion arose. Most of the shootings 
and knifings were directly traceable 
to them. 


Some sources, too, blame Petroleum 
Center leaders for organizing the 
riots against the pipelines when the 
teamsters, 75 to 100 strong, stormed 
the loading dock at Schaffer Farm, and 
after shooting one of the guards, 
burned the storage tanks. However, 
the pipelines which were transporting 
oil from the Pithole and Petroleum 
Center fields at a much lower charge 
than the teamsters were getting was 
a sore spot among all of the wagon- 
men and they needed little prodding 
to incite them to such lengths. They 
had, on many occasions, torn up these 
lines and fought with the guards in 
what was jokingly called the war of 
“axe handles and wagon spokes.” 


By 1870, though, Petroleum had 
lived its day and a decline of its pop- 
ulation set in. From a town which 
had supported one of the richest 
banks in the oil country, two theaters, 
a newspaper and five thousand citi- 
zens it rapidly deteriorated to little 
more than a country crossroads, just 
as the whole of the Oil Creek Valley, 
with the exception of its lower three 
miles, has gradually returned to its 
former status. 
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LOOKING NORTH up the valley from what 
was once the most famous crossroads in 
the oil country. It was on both sides of this 
road that the business section of Petroleum 
Center once stood. 


All in all in this fabulous valley the 
sites of some seventeen former towns 
and villages lay buried’ beneath its 
blanket of second growth timber and 
rank brush growth, towns that were 
once called Miller Farm, Meredith, 
Schaffer Farm, Funkville, Pioneer, 
Tarr Farm, Rynd Farm, McClintock- 
ville and a few with names that have 
now been forgotten. No one knows, 
or ever will know, what its total popu- 
lation might have been at one time, 
for most of its residents were tran- 
sients. Yet it is known that the first 
decade of its boom life saw it produce 
over one hundred million dollars for 
those who had the faith and money 
to drill in its oil-infested soil. 


Today the valley that once flowed 
a veritable river of oil produces less 
than five hundred barrels per day. A 
few of the leases are still considered 
to be profitable operations, but most 
of the once famous gushers are in- 
active. As an old-timer at Petroleum 
Center puts it, “Yep. Most everything’s 
gone, ‘cept the memories.” 















1. Name two diving ducks that are 
predominantly white. 

2. What diving duck has long, nar- 
row central tail feathers similar 
to the pintail’s? 

3. How does a diving duck’s take- 
off differ from that of a puddle 
duck? 

4. What ducks are commonly called 
“bluebills” P 

5. Which has the longer bill — the 
canvasback or the redhead? 

6. In what way do the feet of diving 
ducks differ from those of puddle 
ducks P 

7. What is the proper name for the 
duck called the “ring bill’? 

8. Which goldeneye has a crescent- 
shaped white patch in front of 
its eye? 


VEN the sturdiest outdoorsmen 

eventually weary of winter. The 
city dweller knows that spring arrives 
officially on March 20, but the man 
in touch with the out-of-doors can 
see it coming weeks before it arrives. 
He keeps an eye on the lakes and 
rivers, for he knows that’s where the 
omens first appear. Across the icy rim 
on that far off stretch of dark blue open 
water the wildfowl are gathered. What 
kind? Goldeneyes, mallards, blacks, 
buffleheads, and American mergan- 
sers. But they are all winter ducks 
and mean nothing. Then one day he 
spots a scattered few pintails and a 
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The Divers Are Back 





small flock of scaup. Aha! Things are 
warming up down south; spring is be- 
ginning to rouse her sleepy head. 
Then the redheads and red-breasted 
mergansers drop in, still later a clam- 
oring “V” of honkers, and it’s plain 
that winter has lost its grip. When the 
merry little teal pitch in to paddle and 
play along the shoreline he knows 
spring has at last arrived. 

March is a good time for the sports- 
man to learn to know his ducks. The 
drakes are all in perfect breeding 
plumage—just like the ones on the 
calendar—and easy to identify. With 
no hunters to disturb them they are 
not so wild and can be watched and 
studied for hours. Binoculars are fine 
for locating and identifying water- 
fowl, but for a real thrill set up a spot- 
ting scope of about twenty power on 
a tripod and train it on the birds out 
there on the lake or river. Watching 
wild ducks that don’t know they’re 
being watched reveals more of their 
habits and activities than a century of 
hunting—and there’s no closed season 
on snooping. 

Previous articles in this series have 
described the so-called puddle ducks, 
as well as the mergansers, the ruddy 
duck, the geese and swans. This piece 
treats the diving ducks, a group that 
differs from the puddle ducks in sev- 
eral respects. In flight divers can usu- 
ally be distinguished by their faster 
wing-beats and their habit of flying 
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low over the water. They rest lower on 
the water, and with a few exceptions 
do not spring cleanly into the air when 
taking wing but, rather run over the 
surface for some distance before be- 
coming air-borne. They usually feed 
by diving, which they do easily and 
smoothly. Puddle ducks generally turn 
bottoms up to feed, and when they do 
dive it is done with a splash. Divers 
have feet that are marvelously adapted 
to diving — large and fully webbed, 
with a wide flap on the hind toe which 
the puddle duck lacks. 

Mergansers have many character- 
istics in common with diving ducks 
but differ chiefly in having cylindrical, 
saw-toothed bills. Ruddy ducks, while 
superficially resembling diving ducks, 
belong to an entirely different sub- 
family. The following descriptions 
cover those divers you can expect to 
see on Pennsylvania waters: 


Redhead—The handsome redhead 
drake is lead gray in color, with a 
black tail, chest, and lower neck. The 
upper neck and head are a beautiful 
bright reddish-brown. The hen is a 
somewhat mottled brown bird with a 
paler face and white belly. These 
birds are frequently confused with 
canvasbacks, but their high-domed 
heads, shorter bills, and darker backs 
should eliminate confusion. The red- 
head’s flight is more erratic and less 
direct than that of the canvasback. 

Canvasback — Although the long 
neck is not always extended the “can” 
should be readily recognized by its 
long bill and sloping “forehead.” The 
drake has a reddish-brown head and 
neck, darker and duller than the red- 
head’s, a black chest, rump, and tail, 
and very pale gray body that looks 
white at a distance. The female has 
a brownish-gray body with yellow- 
ish or reddish-brown head, neck and 
chest. Canvasbacks are fast, powerful 
fliers and their flight is quite direct. 


Greater Scaup — “Black on both 
ends with white in the middle” pretty 
well summarizes the male scaup’s ap- 
pearance at a distance. At close range 
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the greater scaup’s head exhibits a 
green iridescence, and the back ap- 
pears gray due to the fine dusky ver- 
miculations. The sides, too, are faintly 
vermiculated. The female is a mottled 
brown bird with a conspicuous and 
sharply defined white patch surround- 
ing the base of the bill. The latter, in 
both sexes, is a bluish-gray color. In 
flight greater scaups can be distin- 
guished from lesser scaups by the 
white patch on the hind wing which 
extends into the primary feathers (the 
long flight feathers on the outer half 
of the wing). The primaries of the 
lesser scaup are unmarked by white. 
The head of the greater scaup is more 
rounded than that of the smaller spe- 
cies. In poor light distant scaups are 
sometimes confused with redheads, 
but the body color of the latter is 
considerably darker. 


Lesser Scaup — More common in 
Pennsylvania than the greater scaup, 
the lesser can be distinguished by the 
purple iridescence on the head, the 
slightly angular outline of the head, 
the more heavily vermiculated sides, 
and the less extensive white wing 
patch. The female is practically iden- 
tical to the greater scaup except for 
the wing patch. The flight of both 
scaups is swift and erratic, the flock 
changing direction frequently and 
abruptly. 


Ring-necked Duck — The ring- 
necked drake’s glossy purple-black 
head has a somewhat crested appear- 
ance. A faint brown band separates 
the neck from the black chest. The 
back and rump are black, glossed with 
green. Except for an immaculate white 
crescent before the folded wing the 
sides are lightly vermiculated with 
dusky. Two conspicuous white bands 
encircle the bluish gray bill—one near 
the tip and one at the base—and pro- 
vide its common name, “ring bill.” 
The female is a dull brown bird with 
a whitish eye ring and an ill-defined 
whitish face patch around the base of 
the bill. The bill is similar to that of 
the drake’s, but duller. Although fre- 
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quently mistaken for scaups the drake 
can be distinguished from the scaup 
drake by his puffy head, black back, 
and lack of white wing patch. The fe- 
male’s eye ring and poorly defined 
face patch are distinctive. In the air 
ring-necked ducks pursue a direct line 
with none of the scaup’s twisting and 
turning. 

American Goldeneye—Few water- 
fowl spend their winters in Pennsyl- 
vania in such great numbers as these 
birds. The preponderance amount of 
white in their plumage will distinguish 
them from all others but the much 
larger, slimmer, and _longer-billed 
American merganser and the tiny 
bufflehead. The latter has a conspic- 
uous white patch on its big head. 
The drake goldeneve has a glossy, 
green-black puffy head marked with 
a round white dot in front of the eye. 
The back and rump are black, the tail 
dark, and the wings are black with 
striking white wing patches that ex- 
tend unbroken the width of the wing. 
The rest of the plumage is white. The 
female is a mottled gray bird with a 
dark coffee-brown, puffy head. Her 
white wing patch is crossed by dusky 
bars. Both sexes have black bills, al- 
though in spring the hen’s bill is paler 
and often has a yellow tip. The nick- 
name “whistler” is derived from the 
whistling sound of the bird’s wing- 
beats. 

Barrow’s Goldeneye—Much rarer 
than the preceding species, the Bar- 
row’s goldeneye can be distinguished 
by its elongated, purple-black head 
with a white crescent in front of the 
eye. The upper parts are predomi- 
nantly black, the white being confined 
to the neck, a row or two of small 
white spots on the shoulder, and a 
white wing patch. The latter is smaller 
than that of the preceding and is 
broken by a black bar. The female is 
similar to the hen American golden- 
eye, but has a correspondingly elon- 
gated head and stubbier bill that tends 
to become yellowish with dusky mark- 
ings toward spring. Her wing patch 
is broken. 
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Bufflehead — Affectionately called 
“butterball,” this beautiful little black 
and white duck is readily identified 
by its stark black and white plumage 
together with its large round head 
and conspicuous white head patch. 
The hen is a dark gray bird marked 
with a white ear patch. The male has 
a white wing patch similar to that of 
the American goldeneye, while the 
female’s is smaller. Unlike most divers, 
this little duck springs clear of the 
water on take-off. 

Old Squaw—The old squaw drake 
is unmistakable. His long, pointed 
central tail feathers are unlike those 
of any other duck except the pintail 
—a long-necked, long-billed, buoyant, 
gray puddle duck that is totally un- 
like the squatty, short-billed, piebald 
old squaw. In his full winter plumage 
the latter is chiefly white washed with 
gray, with a black apron and back. 
The wings are black and brown. On 
the cheek is a smudge of gray and 
the sides of the neck are marked with 
dark brown. The hen is white beneath, 
with a white head. The crown, nape, 
and most upperparts are sooty brown, 
the “shoulders,” wing coverts, and 
rump feathers edged in cinnamon 
brown. A dusky patch marks the lower 
cheek. In early spring observers are 
often confused by immature males 
that are approaching full male plum- 
age but lack the distinguishing long 
tail feathers. Young drakes collected 
in hunting season, too, may in part 
resemble females. 

White-winged Scoter—Scoters are 
rather large, heavy, black sea ducks, 
some of which are quite rare in Penn- 
sylvania. When they are seen, it is 
usually on larger lakes and rivers. 
They float quite low in the water and 
at rest their bills point downward at 
an angle (with the exception of the 
American scoter). The white-winged 
scoter drake is entirely black, except 
for a brownish wash on the sides and 
underparts, a white crescent-shaped 
eye ring, and a large white patch on 
the hind-wing. The bill is a blend of 
red, orange, and white capped by a 
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black knob at the base. The hen is a 
dark sooty brown bird, frequently 
showing an indistinct pale patch in 
front and one behind the cheek, some 
whitish edgings on side or shoulder 
feathers, and variable white or pink 
markings on the bill. This is the only 
scoter displaying a white speculum 

(hind-wing patch) in flight. 

Surf Scoter—This bird owes much 
of its odd appearance to the bizarre 
white, yellow, and red bill with a 
black spot at its base. A white crown 
patch and a similar one on the nape 
are all that relieve the otherwise en- 
tirely black plumage. The female is a 
sooty brown bird, the mottled sides 
and chest blending into the white 
belly. The nape, a patch at the base 
of the bill, and one on the rear edge 
of the cheek are somewhat streaked 
or flecked with whitish. 

American Scoter — This bird ex- 
hibits less of the heavy, cumbersome 
appearance characteristic of other 
scoters, and it holds its head more 
alertly, after the fashion of other div- 
ing ducks. The drake is totally black, 
except for the bright yellow protuber- 
ance on the bill. The female is dark 
sooty brown. Her cheeks, chin, throat, 
and most of the neck are barred and 
flecked with pale gray. Unlike the 
other scoters, whose take-off from the 
water is preceded by an unusually 
long run over the surface, the Amer- 
ican scoter clears the water very 
quickly. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
1. The bufflehead and the American 

goldeneye are the whitest. The 

canvasback, scaup, and old squaw 
look very white at a distance. 

. The old squaw. 

. Divers paddle along the surface; 
puddle ducks spring vertically 
into the air. 

4. Scaups. 

5. The canvasback has a much 
longer bill. 

6. They are larger and have a flap 
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attached to the hind toe. 
. The ring-necked duck. 
. The Barrow’s goldeneye. 
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TOP PENNSYLVANIA COMPETITOR in this year’s National Amateur at Batavia was 
“Camus of Timbertown,” handled by Halsey A. Frederick, Jr., of Bryn Mawr. 


A Revolution Occurs 
In Retriever Trials... 


The Amateurs Take Over 


By Richard Alden Knight 


N A hot, windless morning in 
Oak Orchard Game Refuge near 
the small town of Batavia, N. Y., a 
new name was written into the record 
book of the National Amateur Field 
Trial Association. For the first time 
in the illustrious history of this, the 
biggest and most important amateur 
event of its kind, a female Labrador 
walked away with top honors. Pitch- 
black, about 55 pounds, golden-eyed 
Queenie of Redding, owned and han- 
dled by Rolland Watt, a: retired lum- 
berman from Redding, Calif., topped 
a champion-studded field of 36 con- 
testants with near-perfect perform- 
ance through the four-day, ten-series 
competition. 
National Amateur Champion 
Queenie of Redding is the end result 
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of hours of work and sometime heart- 
break on the part of not only her 
owner but every retriever fancier in 
the nation today. This, one of the 
fastest-rising sports in dog competi- 
tion, is field trial spirit, circa 1960. 
At first glance, a trial would seem a 
constant procession of dogs and han- 
dlers undergoing tests that seem, to 
the layman, a fanciful approach to 
the basic tenets that fostered the 
breed . . . bringing home the meat 
the master has killed. Yet, on deeper 
examination, one will realize that the 
same series that drew possible con- 
tempt draws the utmost from both 
the dog and handler in training and 
obedience to principle and method. 
The happy moment of meeting be- 
tween new owner and puppy is but 
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the beginning of a long and some- 
what trying period in their relation- 
ship. As in training any animal, a 
Labrador (or for that matter, any 
retriever), is as time-consuming and 
demanding a piece of labor as a man 
would willingly assume on a gamble 
that THIS is the dog he has searched 
for so long. 

Father of present training methods 
in America is the stocky, iron-gray- 
haired son of a Scottish sheepherder, 
Dave Elliot. Coming to this country 
as a young man, he incorporated the 
whistle and hand signals that he had 
used in the training of the famous 
Border Collies into the schooling of 
Labradors. The result was an astonish- 
ing transformation of technique. 

There are three things a young re- 
triever must learn in order to per- 
form his task in life, be it in compe- 
tition or not. First, his must be perhaps 
the strictest of obedience to command. 
Secondly, he must believe implicitly in 
the wisdom of his master giving the 
command, knowing full well that the 
man at the helm is always correct. 
Thirdly, his sense of “mark” (location 
of downed game) and “line” (path 
to the location of this game) must be 
sharpened to the point where he util- 
izes in good measure the tremendous 
intelligence, sense of smell and eye- 
sight gifted him by his forebears. 

In the beginning of retriever trials 
in this country, the sport was dele- 
gated to the wealthy, those so blessed 
with coin of the realm that they could 
hire the services of a professional 
trainer and keep him stocked with the 
best available dog flesh on the mar- 
ket. Thus, it became a match of ken- 
nel against kennel, bankroll against 
bankroll, trainer against trainer. This 
continued until fairly recently, when 
there came about a revolution among 
the breed—one which is the healthiest 
thing that ever happened in field trial 
circles. The amateurs came to the fore! 

From the fringes came the budding 
of the “one dog man,” the lawyer, the 
farmer, the banker, the architect. He 
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came to the trials and entered the 
only stake available (the Open Class 
where he competed against profes- 
sionals) and then, surprising almost 
all in sight but himself, his animal 
won handily. 

Then, in rapid succession came the 
innovation of the Amateur Stake, a 
competition so arranged that amateurs 
competed against one another for 
coveted AKC points, championships 
and recognition. This was the birth of 
a new concept, an era where the fam- 
ily dog could and did become a true 
recognized champion. 

To participate in the average field 
trial is still an expensive and time- 
consuming piece of business. In the 
average registered trial, the fees to 
run a dog in the Amateur are $22.50 
as a norm. The Open, participated in 
today by many of the nation’s top 
amateur handlers, costs a like amount. 
Add to this the Derby and Qualifying 
stakes (for young dogs just earning 
their spurs) at $17.50 each. Then take 
in the cost of a weekend away from 
home and you have a tidy sum. 

Maintenance of a trial dog requires 
daily handling and training. Not only 
does a 75-pound Labrador eat a lot, 
but his training (in man-hours ex- 
pended) is also an expensive bit. If 
this is done in the beginning by a pro- 
fessional, the monthly fee is high. 
Then, after the rough edges have 
been buffed off, the amateur handler 
must finish the process, bringing the 
beast to the high, brilliant polish that 
only competition and repetitious train- 
ing can bring about. 

Watching a dog in training may give 
some the idea that rough treatment 
of the animal is the answer to success. 
In some instances, this can be true. 
As with hitting a mule between the 
eyes with a two by four, you have to 
get their attention first. But in the 
main, most handlers rely far more on 
patient repetition and respect built 
up in the animal for their judgment 
than on the hard, straight-out correc- 
tive measures that must be employed 
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DOWNED BIRD is received by a judge while the retriever stands by his handler’s side, 
awaiting the signal to send him after the second. 


from time to time with recalcitrant 
dogs. Not all Labs or for that matter, 
any retriever, make good field trial 
stock. As in adults, some are flighty 
and oblivious to control. These make 
wonderful house pets, but are a waste 
of time and money for any other pur- 
pose. 

Horse breeders talk of stallions with 
“the look of eagles” in their eyes. A 
rear view of Marilyn Monroe will stir 
writers to lyric prose. But to a re- 
triever man, the sight of a puppy with 
his first pheasant carefully mouthed, 
prancing along on his tiptoes in an 
erratic retrieve, is the prettiest and 
most heartwarming sight in the world. 
How it came about depends on a 
great many factors, but the fact that 


it did is reason enough for pride. 

In the first analysis, competition is 
what has made America and its prod- 
ucts great. In the field of sports cars, 
many innovations have been born in 
an alley garage that have become 
standard wares on today’s polished 
monsters. The same applies to dog 
trials. The breeding of these animals 
and the constant seeking for improve- 
ment in both the breed itself as well 
as the handling thereof has given 
birth to much. In the years to come, 
who knows but what we may develop 
the end result of the handler’s dream 
—the super retriever that will think 
for himself. In reflection, I hope this 
never happens . . . we would lose a 
lot in the process. 


FREE FOLDER LISTS OUTDOOR FILMS 


A list of outstanding motion pictures of interest to sportsmen’s organizations 
has been prepared by the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., the Wildlife Management Institute reports. The folder 
gives the name and address of the sponsor-producer of each film named, sug- 
gests outlets for other specialized and general-type recreation films, and 
presents several tips that sportsmen’s groups should find helpful in making film 
showing arrangements. The folder is free—ask for “Free Films for Sportsmen.” 
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True-life Adventures 
With Pennsylvania's 
Unpredictable Otter... 


Fisherman of the Wilderness 


By Ben East 


Gyr. my friend Herb will tell 
you, are somewhat unpredictable. 
If you ever encounter one, along a 
remote wilderness stream—don’t ex- 
pect it to happen if the otter sees, 
hears or smells you first—you will be 
meeting one of the most interesting 
characters in the woods of North 
America and also one of the shyest 
and wariest. Once he discovers you, 
you won't be likely to see much of 
him. The chances are he'll vanish like 
forked lightning the instant he realizes 
a man has invaded his wild domain. 
But the pair of otters Herb met on 
a northern river a few years back 
didn’t behave according to rule. Herb 
and a fishing companion pushed their 
canoe around a bend, and a hundred 
yards upstream saw two animals swim- 
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ming and bobbing and ducking around 
an old, half submerged stump. At first 
glance they thought it was a couple 
of beavers, but they quickly realized 
they had happened on something 
much rarer than that. They were 
watching otters at play. 

The otters paid no attention to the 
oncoming canoe until it was only a 
length or two from them. Then they 
dived and vanished. Almost at once, 
however, the smaller of the two, prob- 
ably the female, reappeared a few 
feet away, rearing half erect in the 
water, studying the men intently and 
keeping up a series of low cheeping 
cries. It occurred to the two fishermen 
later that she had a litter of young in 
a den under the old stump. In all 
likelihood they were right. 
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The next thing they knew the sec- 
ond otter surfaced where a small 
‘creek came into the larger stream, 
and began to call back and forth to 
the female. After a minute he made 
up his mind, whatever the danger was, 
to share it with her. He came boldly 
back and joined her no more than a 
paddle length from Herb, swimming 
around her and keeping up a running 
conversation as if to reassure her. The 
two of them had another long, curious 
look at the canoe and its occupants 
and then they turned upstream and 
swam out of sight, still on the surface. 

That simply proves that otters, like 
other wild creatures, don’t always do 
what you expect them to. 

It isn’t probable that you have seen 
or ever will see one of these animals 
on your fishing jaunts anywhere in 
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OTTER SLIDES are the favorite pastime 
of this playful fur bearer. They may be on 
a grassy slope but they prefer a clay bank. 
Winter snows make it more fun and much 
easier to set up these natural ‘bobsled’ 
runs. Slides may be only a few feet long, as 
the one shown above, or they may extend as 
much as 30 to 40 feet from top to bottom. 
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Pennsylvania, for the otter seems to 
be a vanishing resident along the 
streams of the Keystone state. Now 
and then one is reported but the rec- 
ords are not common and, so far as 
state authorities can tell, the few that 
are left are confined chiefly to the 
upper northern tier counties. 


It isn’t easy to figure out just how 
many otters are living in a given piece 
of country, if it comes to that. No ani- 
mal is less frequently seen, even in 
areas where they are relatively plenti- 
ful. The otter’s extreme shyness, his 
determination and ability to stay out 
of sight and have no dealing with 
humans if he can help it, make it diffi- 
cult to determine his numbers, and 
often result in his escaping attention 
altogether. 

If there is a colony of beavers on 
your favorite trout stream, you know 
about them. They leave unmistakable 
signs of their presence, and it’s easy 
to decide whether the colony is large 
or small. But a family of otters may 
patrol that same section of stream, 
may watch you at your fishing from 
time to time from a safe hiding place, 
and unless you happen to notice tracks 
or one of their strange slides, you 
have no reason to suspect they are 
there. 


Otters never were plentiful any- 
where in North America, even in prim- 
itive times, in comparison with the 
beaver. The first trappers along Penn- 
sylvania streams, in the early days, 
found the wilderness teeming with 
beaver colonies. They found otter, too, 
but only a small fraction as many as 
beaver. That seems to be in keeping 
with a rule of nature that the flesh 
eaters never get to be as abundant as 
those that are eaten. 

The otter has few natural enemies 
able to get at him. Most of his life is 
spent in or near water, where the 
big predators cannot follow. A wolf, 
coyote, bobcat or bear would be al- 
most certain to kill him if they caught 
him on dry land, but their chances of 
doing that are slim, and in a stream or 
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lake he has nothing to fear from any 
of them. Yet wildlife experts estimate 
that in good otter country, where they 
are little molested, there is on the 
average hardly more than one otter 
to every twenty or twenty-five square 
miles. Some mysterious natural check 
keeps them from becoming more 
numerous. 


The otter has one other trait that 
makes it difficult to estimate his num- 
bers. He is a confirmed and constant 
traveler, forever on the move. A trap- 
per whom I knew in the Lake Superior 
country kept track of the wanderings 
of a club-footed otter one winter and 
uncovered some interesting and rather 
surprising facts about otter habits. 


He first found the distinctive tracks 
along a little spring-fed creek in a 
dense cedar swamp at the headwaters 
of a river where he had a line of bea- 
ver traps. Three days later he crossed 
the same track in another swamp 
twenty miles downstream. He next 
encountered it, on a fresh wall of 
snow, on another stream five miles 
away. There were no water connec- 
tions between the two streams. The 
otter had traveled that part of his 
route overland, striking out boldly 
across hills and dry country. From the 
place where he hit the second creek, 
he made his way upstream for a dozen 
miles, covering it in four nights. Then 
he swung back through a chain of 
beaver ponds and small lakes to his 
starting point. My trapper friend fig- 
ured he had covered close to a 40- 
mile circle in all. He made it time 
after time throughout the winter, too, 
as regular as a cop on a beat, taking 
from two to three weeks for each cir- 
cuit, feeding and loafing on the way. 
That’s a lot of travel for an animal 
that weighs no more than 20 or 25 
pounds, has legs only a few inches 
long and is more at home in water 
than on land. 


If you should ever be so fortunate 
as to spy on an otter unsuspected, 
youll be likely to witness a delightful 
and strange performance. He is the 
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natural playfellow of the wilderness, 
one of the few four-footed creatures 
that plays for pleasure and amusement 
all through his adult life. 


Most animals play as youngsters. 
Fawns indulge in lively games of tag, 
young panthers, wolves and foxes 
romp and box and tease each other, 
bear cubs are notorious for their roly- 
poly, roughhouse games. But as they 
grow older the wild folk forsake the 
frolicksome ways of puppyhood and 
settle down to the grim business of 
hunting or avoiding hunters bigger 
and more fierce than themselves. 
There isn’t much playfulness, for ex- 
ample, in the make-up of a full-grown 
wolf or panther. 

Not so the otter. He plays through- 
out his lifetime, for the sheer fun of 
it, and gets as much kick out of his 
games as any kid. 

His favorite pastime is sliding. It 
seems to attract him irresistibly and 
he does it whenever he can, under a 
variety of conditions. Even when he is 
traveling he can’t refrain from run- 
ning a few steps to get a start, throw- 
ing himself down on his fur-padded 
belly like a kid on a sled, with his 
forelegs folded back, and coasting as 
far as his momentum will carry him. 
If he has occasion to cross a hill or a 
low hummock beside a creek he slides 
down. And in addition to all that, he 
prepares true slides on steep stream 
banks and uses them deliberately, 
coasting down and running back to 
the top over and over again. 


The slide may be on a grassy slope 
but it is more likely to be on a clay 
bank with water at the foot. It may 
be only a few feet long or it may 
measure as much as 30 to 40 feet from 
top to bottom. If there are sticks or 
stones in the way, to interfere with a 
smooth and uninterrupted ride, the 
otter removes them. Once the run is 
ready and he begins using it, his wet 
fur lubricates the slope until he is 
zipping down at bobsled speed. If 
there is snow or ice on the ground that 
helps things along, of course, but the 
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40-mile circle in his travels. 


sliding is by no means confined to the 
winter months. 

Nor does the otter play by himself 
if he can avoid it. He is a sociable 
creature, glad to share his fun with 
others of his own kind. Whole fam- 
ilies gather at the slides, frolicking, 
rolling, tumbling, chasing each other 
like school kids on a winter hill. As 
many as eight or ten otters have been 
seen using a slide at one time, prob- 
ably representing at least two family 
groups. - 

The sliding is a performance hu- 
mans rarely get a chance to watch, but 
those who have seen it agree it’s a 
‘great show. I am not among the for- 
tunate few, myself. I have spent a fair 
amount of time in the woods, much of 
it in otter country, but only once have 
I ever seen a wild otter. That was on 
a snowshoe trip in deep wilderness, 
many years ago. 

Following the broad, level highway 
of a frozen river, we rounded a tim- 
bered point to see a slender, dark 
animal loping along on the ice a quar- 
ter mile ahead. His odd, loping gait 
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OTTER FAMILIES are continuously on the move. They are extremely shy, cover a wide 
territory and are not usually seen by humans. An otter has been known to cover a 
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identified him instantly, and we stood 
and watched until he disappeared 
through a hole in the ice near shore. 
I felt as if for a moment I had been 
let in on something secret and rare 
and very special. 

Once found over much of this coun- 
try and Canada, from Florida north 
to the limits of timber, the otter has 
been heavily trapped and has re- 
treated before the advance of civili- 
zation until today he has disappeared 
or become rare throughout a great 
deal of his original range. 

He is still fairly plentiful in some 
sections of Canada and Alaska, and 
is found in moderate numbers in such 
states as New York, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan and others that have wilderness 
areas suited to his requirements. For 
all his reduced numbers he can hardly 
be classed as a vanishing American. 
In some states he has made an en- 
couraging comeback in recent years, 
under protection and management, 
and in others where he is no longer 
common he is probably holding his 
own. He has regained his abundance 
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a Po - 
TAME OTTERS owned by Emil Liers, of 
Homer, Minn., have become world famous. 


He has even trained a few to retrieve 
pheasants and ducks. 


as far south as North Carolina, to a 
point where game men say a limited 
open trapping season is again justi- 
fied in some sections of that state. The 
otter is wary and secretive and trap- 
shy, and will hang on wherever he 
finds wild country if given protection 
and a decent chance. 

His silken robe is the cause of his 
undoing, of course. It is one of the 
most beautiful pelts worn by any land 
animal on earth, deep brown in color, 
with creamy underfur. Setting the 
standard for durability among the furs 
of this country and Canada, it out- 
wears even such excellent skins as 
beaver and fur seal. In the opinion of 
many, it is outclassed in beauty only 
by the pelt of the otter’s larger and 
rarer marine kinsman, the Pacific sea 
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otter, that all but vanished from the 
earth forty years ago but is now mak- 
ing a comeback along the lonely coasts 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 


Otter pelts have not been as high in 
price in recent years as they deserve, 
selling for a considerably lower figure 
than beaver, which they certainly 
match in value and beauty. But at 
that, if you decide to buy the lady of 
your affections an otter coat of desk 
northern pelts, better be prepared to 
cross the furrier’s palm with hardly 
less than $1,200 to $2,000. 


If you ever see an otter in the 
woods, under whatever circumstances, 
the chances are you will not see him 
motionless. Alert, active, nervous, he 
is always on the move, whether on 
land or in the water. There is a good 
reason for this restless temperament, 
too. You'd hardly suspect it to look at 
him, and never guess it if you tried 
keeping him as a pet, but he is a 
cousin to the tireless, ferocious weasel, 
belonging to the same family and 
ranking only below the wolverine as 
the biggest of the land weasels. 

But his ways are not weasel ways. 
He is far less savage and bloodthirsty, 
easily tamed, gentle and even affec- 
tionate in captivity, reluctant to pick 
a quarrel if it can be avoided. Don’t 
underestimate him, however. For all 
his quiet and retiring nature, he can 
whip his weight in wildcats if forced 
to. Cornered or attacked, the weasel 
side of him shows and he fights vi- 
ciously, giving no quarter and asking 
none. No predator in our woods is 
tough enough to tackle him in water, 
where he is most at home. In Europe, 
where otter hunting with hounds is 
an ancient sport, it derives its popu- 
larity chiefly from the fact that even 
on land the otter is a match for any 
but the biggest dog, and if the battle 
takes place in the water the dog has 
little chance of coming out alive, re- 
gardless of his size. 

What are the food habits of this 
water-loving, playful recluse? Since 
he lives along streams where trout and 
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other game fish are found, that is a 
question of major interest to anglers 
and many of them entertain heated 
opinions on it. 

Whenever trout fishermen fore- 

ather in regions where the otter is 
sti you can be almost sure of start- 
ing a lively argument by bringing up 
the subject of otter diet. In general 
anglers condemn him, in many places 
they clamor for his removal from the 
protected list of fur-bearing animals, 
and now and then they go so far as to 
urge a bounty on him! 


Biologists who have studied the 
problem of otter-trout relationship are 
in sharp disagreement, however. They 
contend he does far less harm on a 
trout stream than the average fisher- 
man thinks, pointing out that he is by 
no means confined to a diet of trout. 
He takes suckers, chubs and other 
coarse fish just as readily, normally 
catching whatever comes easiest, and 
except in winter he also feeds on 
crawfish, frogs, snakes and other 
aquatic life and takes correspondingly 
fewer fish. 


Emil Liers, of Homer, Minn., who 
probably knows more about otters first- 
hand than any other living man, is 
emphatic in his claim that they do 
next to no damage at all on a trout 





stream. For many years Liers has 
kept a pack of tame otters at his home 
on the upper Mississippi. He has made 
pets of them, appearing with them on 
lecture platforms and before school 
assemblies all over the country. He 
has even trained a few to retrieve 
pheasants and ducks and has used 
them in place of dogs for this work. 


Liers exercises his otter pack regu- 
larly along streams near his home, 
taking them out for short runs winter 
and summer. 


While they exercise they feed, and 
he has had an excellent chance to ob- 
serve their selection of food when 
they are choosing for themselves. 
Crawfish seem to be the favorite item, 
with frogs ranking close second. So 
long as these two are available it is 
rare for an otter to capture a fish of 
any kind. Snakes also are eaten readily. 

The otter, Emil insists, just isn’t the 
enemy of trout that fishermen imagine 
him to be. And he backs that opinion 
with concrete evidence based on long 
and patient study, too. 


It must be admitted, of course, that 
otters take some trout and other fish, 
especially in winter. But it seems 
pretty well proven that they have little 
if any adverse effect on the fish sup- 
ply or the luck of human fishermen. 


FAVORITE FOODS of otters are frogs and crawfish. As long as these two are available, 


it is rare for an otter to capture a fish of any kind. Snakes are also eaten readily. 
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White Surprise 


LUZERNE COUNTY — A local 
sportsman, while checking his trap 
line, observed what he thought to be 
a white weasel in his trap. Upon closer 
examination he found himself to be 
the proud possessor af an albino mink. 
This is quite unique in this Bear 
Creek area in Luzerne County. Vet- 
eran trappers cannot recall any ever 
being caught in this locality.—District 
Game Protector Howard W. Bower, 
Jr., Wilkes-Barre. 


By Land, Sea or Sky 


BERKS COUNTY—During the year, 
various types of hunters afford you 
with a good laugh. On the first morn- 
ing of buck season, Land Manager 
Shank and I saw a new fad, which 
was quite amusing. One of those short 
hunters was walking along the Green- 
land Road, on Game Lands No. 210, 
fully equipped with Woolrich suit, 
gun aa knife. As if this equipment 
was not enough to load him down for 
the day, he also had a pair of pole- 
climbers strapped to his legs. Too bad 
that we did not see him climb a tree 
with full field pack. — Land Manage- 
ment Assistant Roy W. Trexler, Wyo- 
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Baring the Facts 


CENTRE COUNTY — On the first 
day of the antlered deer season, Dep- 
uties George Smith and Robert Hamil- 
ton received information of a bear 
being wounded in Halfmoon Town- 
ship. 

Upon arriving at the vicinity where 
the bear was to be, a number of deer 
hunters were looking at an object at 
the edge of a large field through the 
scopes on their rifles and binoculars. 
Every member of this group of hunt- 
ers stated that the object was the 
wounded bear. A few minutes later 
the so called bear, dressed in woolen 
hunting clothes joined us at the edge 
of the field wanting to know what all 
the excitement was about. 

A shiver ran down my spine as I 
thought what could have happened 
if it had been the first day of bear 
season.—District Game Protector Jo- 
seph L. Wiker, Pine Grove Mills. 


Elk Okay- 


ELK COUNTY — During the past 
deer season it was reported to me by 
several hunters from the St. Marys 
area that they had run into the largest 
concentration of elk they have seen 
in this area for a long time. One man 
reported to me that during the deer 
season in the area between the head- 
waters of Trout Run and Dents Run 
he had seen 16 cows in one herd. Sev- 
eral of these were calves. He also told 
me that he saw four bulls in one herd 
of which 2 were spikes and 2 had big 
Y’s. He also told me of seeing the 
king of the herd that boasted antlers 
nearly 5 feet high and had an esti- 
mated total of 14 points. There were 
no elk known to have been illegally 
killed in my district this year. — Dis- 
trict Game Protector Fred H. Servey, 
St. Marys. 
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Rattler to Reil to Ruprecht 


MONROE COUNTY — During the 
summer I gave Fritz Reil, of Pocono 
Lake, Pa., two large rattlesnakes which 
had been killed on State Game Lands 
No. 38. Reil skinned the snakes and 
cured the skins. He then forwarded 
them to Ernest Ruprecht, Principal of 
Schools, town of Burgheim in West 
Germany. The rattlesnake skins will 
be placed in a glass showcase for ex- 
hibition. There are no rattlesnakes in 
West Germany. — District Game Pro- 
tector John Spencer, Mount Pocono. 


Some Drive, More Stand 


TIOGA COUNTY — This question 
has entered my mind and the minds 
of quite a few people that are inter- 
ested in the sport of hunting. It ap- 
pears that the hunters of the present 
day are of two different groups. First 
are the hunters that really go back 
in the deep woods and hunt. Then 
there is the second group that stands 
along the roads and waits for the game, 
yet the first group claims to see game 
everywhere. What do you say?—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Duane J. Moore, 
Mansfield. 


High Wire Artist 


PERRY COUNTY-—A new gimmick 
has been added to the sport of deer 
hunting. Whether it is worth the 
trouble is another question. This is a 
portable ‘seat that you suspend from 
a high voltage tower that is located 
along the mountains in deer country. 
On the morning of December 1, 1960, 
in the area of Blain in Perry County 
a hunter using climbing spikes climbed 
a wooden pole carrying a high voltage 
line. Attached to his belt was a light 
rope. After making his climb he at- 
tached a pulley to the cross arm of 
the pole he was on. Threading the 
rope through the pulley he pulled up 
a collapsible platform, a chair with 
most the legs cut off, a bucket with 
his rifle and other necessities in it, 
and also other items for his comfort. 
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Driving nails in the pole he hung up 
most of the items, assembled his plat- 
form and bolted it around the pole, 
placed his chair on the platform and 
proceeded to get comfortable. At- 
tached to the chair in a rigid position 
was an ash tray and place to hold 
cigarettes. Now this must be a very 
comfortable position since this person 
climbed to his position the first three 
days of the 1960 antlered deer sea- 
son and remained all day. At last 
count he had not killed his deer. 
Better luck next year, Mr. Hunter, 
and may you never stand up when 
you shoot a deer.—District Game Pro- 
tector James D. Moyle, Blain. 


Season’s Greetings 


BEDFORD COUNTY — Probably 
the most unusual event in my district 
came in the form of a Christmas Greet- 
ing. It read as follows: Dear Mr. 
Troutman: Accept our thanks for re- 
moving the dead deer from near our 
home. We especially appreciate it be- 
cause “the warden will not do any- 
thing about it” was said several times. 
We knew you were very busy but be- 
lieved it would be taken care of. 
Thank you and God bless you, Sin- 
cerely, Rev. and Mrs. Whetstone — 
District Game Protector John Trout- 
man, Everett. 
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Not So Deep Freeze 


BRADFORD COUNTY — On De- 
cember 30, 1960, Deputy Ralph Rob- 
erts and I were patrolling in Litch- 
field Township, Bradford County. 
Seeing a nice buck hanging in a tree, 
we stopped to see the deer and check 
the date it had been tagged. By check- 
ing the tag which was attached to the 
antlers we learned that this deer had 
been there since December 5, 1960. 
After hanging there in freezing and 
thawing weather for 25 days with the 
hide on, I feel pretty sure that some- 
one will be eating some venison steak 
that could have tasted much better 
had this deer been properly taken 
care of.—District Game Protector Don- 
ald E. Watson, Wyalusing. 


False Alarm 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—This fall I 
was called on by a farmer concerning 
a complaint of damage to his corn- 
field. I contacted this farmer person- 
ally and asked him what he thought 
was doing all this damage to his corn. 
He stated that he thought that the 
tom turkeys were flying on his corn, 
holding it close to the ground with 
their bills while the hen turkeys were 
feasting on the young ears of corn. I 
investigated the damage and found out 
that it was raccoons that were doing 
the damage.—District Game Protector 
Edward R. Gdosky, Harveys Lake. 
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Antlers Away 


BUTLER COUNTY — During the 
past antlerless deer season, while ag- 
ing deer by examining the teeth on 
the lower jaw, I had the opportunity 
to examine two deer that were brought 
into a nearby locker the same morn- 
ing. One was a buck with about six- 
inch spikes that was killed in Forest 
County. This deer was 2% years old, 
or more. Alongside it lay a nice eight- 
point buck which was killed in Butler 
County. This deer was only one year 
and five months old and I estimated 
would weigh 25 to 30 pounds more 
than the spike buck. I examined six-, 
seven- and eight-point bucks that were 
killed in Butler County that were only 
one year, 5 months and one year, six 
months old. It is obvious that the 
above examples indicate proper food 
conditions as one of the main factors 
for good antler growth.—_Land Man- 
ager W. E. Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Freezin’ Pleasin’ 


ERIE COUNTY—During the 1960 
deer season Deputy Game Protectors 
John Tombaugh and Floyd LaBorde 
checked a nonresident hunter from 
Ohio who had received a real “cool” 
reception hunting in Erie County. 
When they came upon him, he was 
about half frozen. The hunter had 
attempted to cross a stream on the ice, 
but the ice broke letting him down 
into three feet or more of ice water. He 
was not able to travel anywhere by 
car as his buddies were still out in the 
woods, he not knowing just where. 
The deputies immediately took him 
into Wattsburg to the Wattsburg Ho- 
tel where the owners proceeded to 
thaw him out. The Ohio hunter was 
given a room and his clothing dried 
out as well as being served hot food. 
He was very appreciative to the hotel 
and the deputies for the assistance 
they ~ and assured me that he only 
hoped that in the event any of us 
were ever in Ohio we would be given 
royal treatment as he was. — District 
Game Protector Roger J. Wolz, Erie. 
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Some Sad, Some Glad 


WAYNE COUNTY—On Saturday, 
December 17, District Fish Warden 
Joe Bartley and I were patrolling 
through State Game Lands No. 180. 
We stopped and checked a hunter 
sitting in his car. The hunter seemed 
dejected. He related to us that there 
were very few deer in the woods and 
that there was very little shooting. We 
drove down the road several hundred 
yards farther, almost within sight of 
the hunter we had just checked, 
stopped and checked another hunter. 
Opening the back of the station wagon, 
he showed us 7 deer all legally tagged. 
The hunter told us he and his party 
had very good hunting, saw a lot of 
deer and did a lot of shooting. — Land 
Manager Wilmer R. Peoples, Hawley. 


Delayed Honeymoon 


BERKS COUNTY — December 5 
we checked a deer hunter about noon. 
The man stated that his reprieve 
would last about 2 more hours. Seems 
he had been married on December 3 
but his honeymoon was postponed 
until after 2 p.m. so he would have 
time for deer hunting. Wonder which 
dear was most important in his life? 

I made several attempts to contact 
a hunter who had been the victim of 
a hunting accident but was told that 
he was very seldom home. When he 
wasn't working he would most often 
be spending time with his girl friend 
in a neighboring county. On Decem- 
ber 19 I received a call that a deer 
had been killed on the highway near 
Gouglersville. When I inquired who 
had killed the animal, I was informed 
that my hard-to-find victim was the 
man. I was also informed that his car 
was disabled. After I had picked up 
the deer I stopped at his home and 
was able to complete the investiga- 
tion. My reports should credit the 
deer with an assist. — District Game 
Protector Joseph A. Leiendecker, 
Reading. 
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Hitting the Skids 


COLUMBIA COUNTY — During 
this past fall season, water was being 
pumped from the Susquehanna River 
onto State Game Lands No. 233, which 
is known as Little Hoover Island, for 
the purpose of providing a resting and 
feeding area for waterfowl. A pond 
approximately three acres in size held 
an average of four hundred ducks 
during the waterfowl season. On De- 
cember 2 of this year, the temperature 
dropped considerably causing the 
pond to freeze over completely. On 
this day I decided to suspend pump- 
ing operations for the year. While in 
the process of draining the pump 
and pipes, I saw a few hundred ducks 
return to the pond in the hope of land- 
ing. As these ducks hit the ice, they 
would skid along the surface for ap- 
proximately three or four feet before 
coming to a halt. After watching these 
birds land for some time, it was very 
amusing to see their antics as they 
tried to walk around and look at each 
other, completely confused and _ be- 
wildered. Not much later on they took 
off for a resting place on the portion 
of the river that wasn’t ice covered.— 
Land Manager William E. Fulmer, 
Bloomsburg. 


Squirrel Hill Shenanigans 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY — Deputy 
Mel Clear received a call for aid from 
Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh, last Decem- 
ber. It seems that a gray squirrel had 
come down a chimney and was 
perched on the drapes of a large liv- 
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ing room. He proceeded to attempt 
to capture the squirrel by the use of 
a fish net having a long handle. The 
owner of the house, holding his French 
poodle dog by the collar, was an in- 
terested witness. Deputy Clear missed 
the squirrel on the first swipe of the 
net and the squirrel was on his way. 
Just then, the poodle broke loose from 
his master. There ensued a squirrel 
and dog chase for about ten minutes 
with pictures, vases, ornaments and 
bric-a-brac flying about the room. A 
piano was along the side wall of the 
room, and each time around old long 
tail would play a tune on the piano. 
Finally winded, the squirrel was cap- 
tured in the net and he is now thinking 
over the incident in a hickory grove 
in Pine Township.—District Game Pro- 
tector Samuel K. Weigel, Pittsburgh. 


Watch Your Step 


CARBON COUNTY — This past 
archery season I observed an archer 
who seemed to be hunting by walking 
down the middle of the road. Upon 
questioning him about it he informed 
me that he had started out hunting 
the woods but had run across several 
snakes within 100 yards of where he 
parked his car. I asked him if they 
were rattlers as this is rattlesnake 
country. He said he didn’t take time 
to find out and was going to do his 
hunting from the road from then on. 
—District Game Protector A. Dean 
Rockwell, Jim Thorpe. 
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Bear Fever 
CENTRE COUNTY — Many un- 


usual occurrences happened this past 
deer season. This one was related to 
me by Deputy Coder. There was a 
group of hunters driving for deer dur- 
ing the buck season in Little Sugar 
Valley, Centre County, when a large 
black bear was observed running 
down a trail towards a young lad who 
was on watch. When this lad saw the 
bear quite close, he dropped his rifle 
and ran to the next nearest man on 
watch. It took quite a lot of persuasion 
to get the hunter back to his former 
stand, then search to find his rifle. He 
then refused to hunt any more in that 
area. — District Game Protector Lester 
F. Harshbarger, Millheim. 


Let Youth Show the Way 


BUTLER COUNTY-—There were 17 
hunting accidents in my district dur- 
ing 1960, of which three were fatal to 
the victim. I found when approach- 
ing a hunter to check his license, 
many times the hunter will swing his 
body in such a way that the person 
doing the checking is looking right 
down the muzzle of the hunter’s gun. 
I was well pleased when I approached 
a hunter during buck season on State 
Game Lands No. 164. When he swung 
his body around towards me, his 
muzzle stayed right at the ground in 
a very safe position. He was a 12-year- 
old sportsman who had graduated 
from one of the many, but not enough, 
Hunter Safety Classes in this district. 
This youthful sportsman showed to 
me that juveniles can and will be safe 
with guns if just a little time and 
patience are taken to teach and train 
the proper way of handling sporting 
arms. — District Game Protector Jay 
Swigart, Slippery Rock. 


Escort Duty 


PERRY COUNTY—During the last 
deer season, two local residents of 
Perry County were hunting when a 
crippled doe came toward them. She 
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was very badly maimed and had a 
difficult time moving about. However, 
it would seem nature had a way of 
helping her along. The hunters re- 
ported there were two fawns with her, 
one on each side, walking against her 
giving the impression they were try- 
ing to give her assistance by acting as 
crutches. After a bit she lay down. 
The fawns waited. When she was 
ready to go again they took their same 
positions and went along on their way. 
—District Game Protector Jacob Sit- 
linger, Newport. 


Moonlight and Shadows 


GREENE COUNTY — One late 
night in December, I observed wildlife 
instinct in action. The moon was out 
and the lawn at my headquarters was 
lit up like a baseball field during a 
night game. However, it took me quite 
a while to observe the wise cottontail 
that was feeding under the grapevine. 
The boards at the top of the vine cast 
shadows that made the area appear as 
city blocks in miniature. What amazed 
me was that this cottontail instinc- 
tively protected itself from any pos- 
sible predators by moving and feeding 
within these shadows.—District Game 
Protector Theodore Vesloski, Jefferson. 


Turkey on a Stick 


POTTER COUNTY — During No- 
vember, I received a report of a wild 
turkey that was wounded. It was sup- 
posed to have an arrow sticking out 
of its back. During deer season it was 
again reported to me and again I was 
told it had an arrow in it with both 
ends showing. On December 26, I 
saw the bird and watched it through 
my rifle scope. It had something sticl- 
ing out of its back about twenty 
inches and was getting in poor condi- 
tion. I then shot it and examined it. 
The bird had a maple stick that had 
entered its body along its leg and 
came out its back. This stick was ap- 
proximately three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. The turkey evidently had 
flown into this stick, driving it com- 
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pletely through its body but had man- 
aged to survive almost two months. 
This was a large gobbler and shows 
the amazing vitality that these large 
birds have.—District Game Protector 
William D. Neely, Austin. 


Live Target 


SOMERSET COUNTY — Not to 
mention any names, but it happened 
in southern Somerset County, Octo- 
ber 20, 1960. Two Somerset archers 
had fired all their arrows at a standing 
deer (buck). One hunter asked the 
other, “Did you shoot?” “No. It isn’t 
my turn.” Thanks to sportsmanship, 
not marksmanship, this buck can still 
enjoy outdoor life after being used 
for archery target thirteen times.— 
District Game Protector James Burns, 


Jr., Central City. 


Colorful Duckling 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY — The 
following incident was recently re- 
lated to me by Deputy Paul Miller. 
During the past small game season he 
was patrolling the auxiliary refuge 
adjacent to the Frank Masland farm. 
He noticed an animal which he be- 
lieved to be a duck swimming across 
the Yellow Breeches Creek. When the 
animal reached the far bank it crawled 
out, shook itself and proceeded on its 
way. Much to Deputy Miller’s sur- 
prise, the “animal” turned out to be 
a cock pheasant. Miller said that it 
appeared to him that the pheasants in 
this area have socialized so frequently 
with the mallard ducks frequenting 
the refuge area that they must have 
adopted their customs.—District Game 
Protector Eugene F. Utech, Carlisle. 














One of the Most Ancient Game Management 
Remedies Can Be Effective Today in... 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
GAME MANAGEMENT 


Part Ill—-Game Refuges 


By John Madson and Ed Kozicky 
Conservation Department—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


piper history of game management 
includes a long roster of cure-all 
remedies such as restocking, restric- 
tive laws, predator control, habitat 
improvement and game refuges. At 
some time, each has been hailed as 
the final solution to game scarcity, 
but to date none has been effective in 
increasing game under all conditions. 

One of the most ancient of these 
principles, the game refuge, can be 
highly effective when applied properly 
to certain situations. It is not, how- 
ever, a cure-all for game scarcity. 

A refuge may be an inviolate sanc- 
tuary intended to preserve a rare or 
vanishing wildlife form. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, however, a 
game refuge is an area that provides 
breeding ground, sanctuary or other 
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vital services to game in an effort to 
cause and support a larger game sup- 
ply. The effective refuge corrects or 
alleviates the most serious defects in 
the adjacent range—defects that de- 
pressed the game supply in the first 
place. If, for example, game is limited 
by excessive hunting pressure, the 
refuge should be set up in an area 
naturally used by game as a refuge 
during the hunting season. Or, if the 
game range is deficient in food, water 
or cover, the refuge must be set up in 
an area where these necessities can 
be assured. 

Game managers recognize three 
general types of refuges: 1) big game, 
2) small game, and 3) waterfowl. 

Goal of a big game refuge is to pro- 
tect the basic breeding stock mee in- 
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crease the big game population. But 
in doing this, the refuge can defeat its 
own purpose. Deer and elk, for ex- 
ample, may build up a breeding mo- 
mentum that is difficult to retard, and 
they can increase to the point where 
the available food supply is exhausted. 
The classic example is the Kaibab 
Plateau in northern Arizona, where 
total protection starved countless deer 
and damaged browse plants almost 
beyond recovery. As a result, regula- 
tions governing many big game ref- 
uges today are quite flexible and per- 
mit game managers to open special 
hunting seasons for the good of herd 
and habitat alike. 

Refuges for small game can make 
important increases in the game sup- 
ply if they contain adequate food and 
cover for year-round use. Such ref- 
uges should be small—seldom more 
than a few acres—so that close-ranging 
small game animals can easily move 
out of the refuge and become avail- 
able to hunters. Unfortunately, most 
ideal small game habitat is in premium 
farmland, where initial costs and long- 


range expenses prohibit the develop- 
ment of extensive refuge systems. 

A waterfowl refuge may be a breed- 
ing area, wintering area or flyway 
refuge. Breeding and watering areas 
are concerned with reproduction and 
survival until the next breeding sea- 
son. The flyway refuges provide rest, 
food and safety during long migration 
flights. They are of immediate interest 
to the hunter, for such waterfowl way- 
stations strung between breeding areas 
and wintering grounds cause ducks 
and geese to fin er in districts where 
they might otherwise be quickly 
“burned out” by hunting pressure. 

Refuges are essential to the future 
of ducks, geese and the sport of water- 
fowling. But state and federal refuge 
programs—hamstrung by political bor- 
ders, public apathy, lack of funds and 
the conflicting programs of other agen- 
cies — cannot keep pace with rising 
waterfowl] needs. Dan Janzen, director 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, recently stated that we have 
only half as many waterfowl refuges 
as are needed. Bad as this situation is, 


WILD TURKEYS in Pennsylvania have been helped along the road to recovery with 
strategically placed refuges. These safe retreats have been especially effective in the 
southern range of this game bird where hunting pressure is high and wilderness areas 


are smaller. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S MOST FAMOUS REFUGE is the Pymatuning waterfowl sanctuary 





near Linesville, Crawford County. Refuge headquarters and museum, shown above, are 


a mecca for thousands of visitors each year. 


it will surely grow worse, for it is im- 
probable that public wetlands can be 
acquired as swiftly as private wetlands 
are being destroyed. 

Although a game refuge is usually 
a legal unit with fenced or posted 
boundaries, some refuges are simply 
natural coverts inaccessible to man 
and policed by nature. They may be 
remote tablelands far from roads, 
dense swamps, tracts of virgin forest, 
or simply blank, open range where 
game is protected by sheer space. 
These unofficial refuges may even be 
heavy cover within city limits where 
shooting is prohibited, or safety zones 
around farm homesteads. 


Where such natural refuges exist, 
the wise game manager may limit his 
refuge acquisition and development 
and channel his funds into other game 
management efforts. 

The game refuge is not the only 
answer to greater game supplies, just 
as predator control and other man- 
agement devices are not panaceas. 
The refuge is simply one tool which, 
applied in conjunction with other 
basic principles, can increase game. 
But blind reliance on refuges alone 
can waste money, time and effort, and 
dampen public enthusiasm for game 
management programs. 





Book Note... 


THE MALLARD 


An excellent new booklet, “The Mallard,” has been released by the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 
Authored by John Madson, it offers informative and readable discussions of 
the life history of mallard ducks, management considerations and needs, and 
hunting tips and techniques. The well-illustrated booklet, the second in an 
annual series of profiles on important American game birds and mammals, is 
available without charge from the corporation’s Conservation Department at 
East Alton, Ill. Individual requests will be honored as long as the supply lasts. 
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Despite the Instinct of Migration, 


Some Pennsylvania Ducks Stay Here. 2 








b siliaccacttehs sc cieiiaed 


“They Don’ t All Make It 


By Bill Walsh 


Hardly anyone would argue with 
the statement: “Ducks go south for 
the winter.” But you know—they don’t 
all make it. And not all are the vic- 
tims of hunter gunfire. 

Last year (1959-60) for example, it 

is estimated that more ducks died of 
“winter kill” following a sudden and 
prolonged freeze-up in the Erie 
Presque Isle bay area than were killed 
by hunters during the open season. 
Redheads, canvasbacks, and bluebills 
(lesser scaup) were the principal 
victims. 
- Quick response to the situation by 
sportsmen’s organizations, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Department of Forests and Waters 
which manages Presque Isle State 
Park saved a great many. 

Sportsmen’s groups bought corn; 
Game Commission personnel donated 
more corn; Presque Isle Park person- 
nel opened up holes in the ice—shell- 
ing corn with freezing fingers; and the 
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whole city of Erie crossed its fingers 
for the ducks. 

Before the winter relented and open 
water appeared, however, several thou- 
sands of ducks were dead or past the 
point of recovery. 

What happened? Why did the 
ducks remain in the Lake Erie area 
so long? Didn't their natural migrat- 
ing instinct tell them to travel farther 
south? Didn’t some built-in mechan- 
ism warn them of the impending 
freeze? Well, that’s a good batch of 
questions and not all the answers are 
known. 

It was particularly unfortunate that 
so many of the victims of the freeze 
were canvasbacks—a species so dan- 
gerously low at the present time that 
federal migratory bird hunting regu- 
lations excluded them from the list of 
legal game for the 1960 season. But 
only the habits of the bird itself are 

lame. 

A late migrant, it often stays in the 
north in the Great Lakes area until 
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the favorite lakes and ponds are 
frozen, many dying as a result. Those 
that do get to their winter haunts lo- 
cate along the coastal region of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, feeding in 
the numerous estuaries and streams. 


The redhead is also a late migrant, 
generally following close on the heels 
of the canvasback. It is hardier than 
the “can” when the flocks get caught 
in freeze-ups but if the spell is suffi- 
ciently prolonged, the redhead, too, 
will suffer and die. 


The lesser scaups migrate late, too. 
Principal reason, le is because 
they nest late in the season. Duck 
management folks state that the broods 
do not hatch out until early in July. 
Since it is ten or eleven weeks until 
the young are able to fly and some 
time later until migrating strength is 
reached, the ducks may get caught in 
the Great Lakes region and the sud- 
den icing up that often occurs there— 
particularly if they tarry. 

No one knows how many ducks 
were saved and sent back to the breed- 
ing grounds as a result of the tons of 
corn spread on the ice, and in holes 
chopped in the ice. It helped. Ducks 
swooped in to feed sometimes before 
the frozen sportsmen could even leave 
the scene. It is an everlasting tribute 
to duck hunters that they were the 
same fellows who—a few months be- 
fore—were setting decoys and blasting 
away at any duck that came within 
range. 


And it proves again an important 
point for all to remember: the best 
year-round friends of wildlife are the 
men who hunt. 


PRESQUE ISLE FREEZE-UP caught thou- 
sands of ducks by surprise during the winter 
of 1959-60. At top: Park crewmen remove 
slush ice from a hole they chopped in 
Thompson’s Bay near the tip of the famous 
Presque Isle State Park. Middle: An eager 
duck alights in the opening. As crewmen 
left, others joined in the feast of corn, 
shelled with freezing fingers and tossed into 
the water for the diving ducks. Bottom: A 
pair of canvasbacks that didn’t make it. 
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COMMISSION MEMBERS are shown as they met in Harrisburg on January 6. Left to 
right: Carroll F. Hockersmith, Shippensburg; M. J. Golden, Executive Director; Andrew 
Long, Shamokin; James A. Thompson, President; Dewey Miller, Bedford, Secretary; 
Brig. Gen. Nicholas Biddle, Bethayres; H. L. Buchanan, Franklin, Vice-President; C. 
Elwood Huffman, Marshalls Creek; Glenn L. Bowers, Deputy Executive Director; Russell 


M. Lucas, Philipsburg. 


Commission Sets Tentative 
Opening Dates for ‘61 Seasons 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, meeting in Harrisburg on Jan- 
uary 6 as prescribed by law, estab- 
lished the following tentative opening 
dates for the 1961 hunting seasons: 


* Small Game __......- October 28 
Archers’ Deer Season .. October 7 
Antlered Deer ____. December 4 
Beets 60 November 27 


Definite opening dates will not be 
determined until complete informa- 
tion has been obtained as to winter 
survival and spring reproduction of 
game birds and animals. Hunting and 
trapping seasons, as well as daily and 
season bag limits for the 1961 hunting 
license year will be officially estab- 
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lished at the June meeting of the Com- 
mission. The tentative opening date 
for the opening of the archery sea- 
son this year was set for the first 
Saturday in October because Com- 
mission members believe foliage con- 
ditions at that time will be much bet- 
ter for safer and more _ successful 
hunting than during the month of Sep- 
tember. 

In other action, the Commission 
continued the present bounty rates on 
both species of foxes ($4 for each red 
or gray fox) and great horned owls 
($5) except for those taken during 
the period beginning with the first day 
of the 1961 small game season and 
ending with the last day of Decem- 
ber; adopted a forest management 
policy for the improvement and main- 
tenance of wildlife habitat; revoked 
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PAST PRESIDENT CERTIFICATE was 
presented to Brig. Gen. Nicholas Biddle, 
left, by Commission President James A. 
Thompson during ceremonies in Harrisburg 
on January 6. General Biddle has the long- 
est period of service of any current Com- 
mission member, was president for two 
terms totalling 7 years. Other past presi- 
dents presented certificates were C. Elwood 
Huffman and John C. Herman. 


the hunting and trapping privileges of 
499 persons convicted of serious in- 
fractions of the Game Law; approved 
acceptance of options on three tracts 
of land located in three separate coun- 
ties and totaling 267 acres; expressed 
pleasure with the results of the Hunter 
Safety training program and encour- 
aged the staff to place added empha- 
sis on its expansion. 

The Commission re-elected all offi- 
cers for another term, including James 
A. Thompson, President; H. L. Bu- 
chanan, Vice-President; and Dewey 
H. Miller, Secretary. President Thomp- 
son announced committee assignments 
for 1961 as follows: Personnel and 
Training, Dewey H. Miller, Chair- 
man; Public Relations and Conserva- 
tion Education, Brig. Gen. Nicholas 
Biddle, Chairman; Budget, Russell 
Lucas, Chairman; Land Management, 
H. L. Buchanan, Chairman; Research, 
Elwood Huffman, Chairman; Legis- 
lative, Brig. Gen. Nicholas Biddle, 
Chairman; Propagation, Andrew Long, 
Chairman; and Law Enforcement, 
Russell Lucas, Chairman. 



































DEER MORTALITY—DECEMBER AND YEAR 1960 


The known deer mortality in Pennsylvania last December, exclusive of 
deer legally killed in hunting season, totaled 2,346. This was 122 less than 
during the same month in 1959. The number of deer killed for crop dam- 
age, last December, naturally was far below that of months earlier in the 
year. The toll by vehicles also dropped following the close of the small 
game season during which hunters and their dogs frighten the animals 
across highways. But illegal kills brought the December total fairly close 
to that of last November. 

The deer mortality record for December, 1960, other than legal animals 
taken by hunters in season, shows: 

Crop damage 44 Illegally killed 1,421 
Vehicles 785 Miscellaneous 96 
Thirty-one of the deer listed under “miscellaneous” were killed by dogs. 

Following are the reported deer mortality totals for the years 1960 and 
1959, exclusive of winter kill and in-season harvests: 


heer ge Vehicles Megally Miscellaneous Total 
ich 1,201 7,187 2,478 1,119 11,985 
|| ere 1,110 7,047 2,675 1,140 11,972 


In 1960, dogs were known to have killed 622 deer in Pennsylvania; in 1959 
the loss due to this cause was 445 deer. 
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BIG GAME REPORT CARDS by the thousands are being tabulated in Harrisburg by the 
Game Commission. Each card is checked for accuracy by Dewey Long, left, Commission 
statistician, while two temporary clerks, Mrs. Elva Williams and Mrs. Virginia Jones, 
sort them by counties. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator popu- 
ation; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the provisions of 
Article XI, Section 1101 of the Game Law, by resolution adopted this 6th day of 
January, 1961, hereby directs that for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1961, 
the bounty payments authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, 
if killed in a wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period 
specified and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in 
the Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox killed, except that such bounty on gray 
foxes be discontinued with the opening date of small game season, whatever 
it may be, and remain so through November and December. 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox killed, except that such bounty on red foxes 
be discontinued with the opening date of small game season, whatever it may 
be, and remain so through November and December. 


Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each great horned owl, adult or fledgling, 
killed, except that such bounty on great horned owls be discontinued with 
the opening date of small game season, whatever it may be, and remain so 
through November and December. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing Resolution shall be duly 
published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid 
in the March and April issues of the Pennsylvania GAME NEWS, also to be 
brought to the attention of the public by news release and other sources of 
public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


M. J. GoLDEN 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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SAFETY ZONE POSTER is erected by Jack Weaver, of Franklin, Venango County, as 
Game Protector Jack Miller shows his appreciation. Weaver is Lease Foreman for Quaker 
State Oil Refining Company which enrolled in the Commission’s Safety Zone Program 


last fall and opened about 50,000 acres of land as a result. 


Safety Zone Program Opens 
Miilion Acres to Hunting 


Hunters in Pennsylvania were 
pleased, last fall, at the absence of no 
hunting signs in a blocks of prop- 
erties in agricultural areas. The Game 
Commission safety zone program, 
largely responsible for the change, evi- 
dently found favor with many farm- 
ers, too. 

Almost complete records show that 
owners of nearly 5,700 farms which 
totaled well over 1,002,000 acres agreed 
to permit open hunting on their lands 
during the 1960 hunting season as the 
result of the program. Last year’s 
figure almost doubles that for 1959 
when the placards opened, or kept 
open to public hunting, 3,841 rural 
properties aggregating 575,109 acres. 

The acceptance of the safety zone 
program has increased each year since 
1955, when it was instituted. The ef- 
forts of Game Protectors, their depu- 
ties and sportsmen were largely re- 
sponsible for its success. Through this 
program signs provided by the Com- 
mission warn that hunting for or 
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shooting game within 150 yards of 
buildings is unlawful. 

Great credit should go to the par- 
ticipating farmers, who often would 
have permitted public hunting in past 
years if sesiaeal that their families, 
livestock and poultry would not be 
endangered by promiscuous shooting 
near dwellings and outbuildings. 

Opening more than one million 
acres to public hunting in 1960 was in 
addition to nearly 1,010,000 huntable 
acres available on 11,233 properties 
in 165 Farm Game Projects located in 
50 counties of the state. The two pro- 
grams have proved a boon to hunters 
who, in years past, have experienced 
difficulty in finding a place to gun for 
cottontail rabbits and ringneck pheas- 
ants — game which mainly inhabits 
farmlands of the state. 

It was necessary to rule that, to par- 
ticipate in the safety zone program, a 
property must contain 50 or more 
acres. In addition to the protection 
that the signs afford, participating 
farmers receive the Game Commis- 
sion’s official monthly magazine, 
GAME NEWS, for one year. 
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Pennsylvania Receives Over $500,000 
In Pittman-Robertson Funds for 
Wildlife Restoration; Fourth Highest 


Pennsylvania received $557,541.26 
as its allotansien of Pittman-Robertson 
funds during the federal fiscal year 
which began July 1, 1960. Late last 
year, the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of Interior advised 
the Game Commission of the second 
apportionment which brought the sum 
to this amount. 

The total amount for the restoration 
of game in the United States in the 
current fiscal year is $15,589,708. 
Alaska and Texas shared the honors 
for the highest allotment, each receiv- 
ing $735,100. California was next in 
line, with $650,076.33. Pennsylvania 
was fourth. 

For the current federal fiscal year 
Pennsylvania’s portion, Game Com- 
mission records indicate, will be 
exhausted by March 1 this year. How- 
ever, the approved projects will con- 
tinue, utilizing money from the Game 
Fund as in years past. 

Over the years, the Game Commis- 
sion has accomplished many food and 
cover improvements for wildlife 
through the use of Pittman-Robertson 
funds on State Game Lands, Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Projects, the Loyal- 
hanna and Conemaugh Flood Control 
Areas and properties leased by the 
Commission. Also, marsh impound- 
ments for wild waterfowl have been 
constructed. These endeavors require 
a considerable outlay for per diem 
labor, seedlings, seed, lime, fertilizer, 
and other eee in a 
essary to on Pennsylvania’s long- 
range Seidatol- vith program. ’ 

The Federal Aid In Wildlife Resto- 
ration program is financed by an 11 
per cent federal excise tax on sport- 
ing arms and ammunition. Federal 
aid money is matched by state mone 
on the basis of not to exceed $3 fed- 
eral aid to $1 state funds to carry out 
all approved projects. 
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The Aid In Wildlife Restoration 
funds are apportioned in accordance 
with formulas prescribed by federal 
laws based upon the area of each 
state and the number of license hold- 
ers in the state during the base fiscal 
year. In the distribution of these funds 
one-half of the available wildlife 
money is divided among the states 
according to the ratio which the area 
of each state bears to the total area 
of all the states. The other half is di- 
vided in the ratio which the number 
of paid hunting license holders in 
each state bears to the total number 
of paid hunting license holders in all 
states during the prescribed period. 


1961 Wildlife Conservation 
Stamps Released by 
Wildlife Federation 


Sheets of 1961 Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Stamps, produced by the National 
Wildlife Federation, now are going 
into the mails for distribution all over 
the continent to persons interested in 
nature. 

The beautiful 1961 stamps, litho- 
graphed in six colors, depict 36 species 
of birds, mammals, fish, reptiles and 
plants. The colorful stamps feature 
scenes with real-life settings and are 
suitable for use on correspondence, 
mounted decorations and in album 
collections. 

Artwork for the stamps was pre- 
pared under the supervision of Roger 
Tory Peterson, author of the famous 
“Field Guide to the Birds” and recog- 
nized as one of the world’s foremost 
wildlife artists. Peterson, in fact, con- 
tributed several of his own paintings 
to the 1961 series. Maynard Reece, 
Don Eckleberry, Al Kreml, Charles 
Ripper, and Michael Bevans were 
other artists who painted scenes de- 
picted on the stamps. 
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BROWSE CUTTING OPERATION to provide winter feed for deer is explained by District 
Game Protector Cecil Toombs, Tionesta, to this party of hunters on the Allegheny National 
Forest last December. The cut-over area is located near the junction of the Branch Road 


and Four Mile Trail in Forest County. 


‘60 Deer Hunting 
Data Secured on 
Allegheny National Forest 


During deer seasons, surveys of 
hunter activity are annually made by 
personnel employed on the Allegheny 
National Forest. Following is a brief 
report released by John E. Franson, 
Forest supervisor: 

Data taken in the annual survey 
made of the 1960 deer season on the 
National Forest showed that on the 
first day of the buck season the num- 
ber of hunters was 16.9 per cent 
greater than in 1959 and 20.5 per cent 
greater on the second day. Hunters 
numbered 48.3 per mile on the first 
day and 30.5 on the second. This also 
was greater than in 1958 but less than 
during the 1956 and 1957 seasons. 
Most camps were occupied the first 
day. Some hunters moved out the sec- 
ond day. Unusually warm weather 
caused the successful hunter to take 
his antlered deer home to prevent 
meat spoilage. 

Figures on total kill in the Forest 
are not available at this time. Some 
interesting observations were, how- 
ever, noted during the survey. 
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Recreational Visits to 
National Forests Show Ten 
Per Cent Increase During 1960 


Preliminary estimates show that 
close to 90 million recreational visits 
will have been made to national for- 
ests during 1960. This is about a 10 
per cent increase over the 81% million 
visits to the forests by recreationists 
in the previous year, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Plans of the U. S. Forest Service to 
meet the mounting recreational de- 
mands on national forests were de- 
scribed by Harry W. Camp of that 
agency's recreation research office for 
the more than 1,000 professional for- 
esters who attended the 60th annual 
meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters in Washington, D. C., in 
mid-November. 

“Steps being taken to obtain facts, 
criteria, and guidelines for planning 
and making policy decisions include 
a country-wide national forest recre- 
ation survey and a stepped-up pro- 
gram in forest recreation research,” 
Camp noted. Recreation is one of the 
major resources of national forests, 


he said. 
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A. C. DEFERIE 
Purchasing Agent 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Began Commission service in January, 1935, on a 
per diem basis. July 1, 1936, he was appointed Sr, 
Equipment Clerk. January 1, 1939, his title was Ady, 
Equipment Clerk. September 1, 1946, he was appointed 
Assistant Supervisor of Service. May 1, 1948, his title 
was Junior Accountant, and he became Accountant 
December 1, 1954. April 29, 1957, he was appointed 
Purchasing Agent, which position he still holds. 





CECIL D. HANCOCK 
District Game Protector 
Port Allegany, Pa. 


December 16, 1935, he was appointed a Refuge 
Keeper and served in this capacity until January lI, 
1939, when he became a Game Protector in charge of 
Land Management. August 1, 1949, he became a District 
Game Protector, which position he still holds. 


GEORGE L. NORRIS 
Supervisor, Southwest Division 
Ligonier, Pa. 


Appointed Traveling Game Protector August 19, 
1935. March 1, 1937, he became a Sr. Game Protector, 
and served in this capacity until January 24, 1945. Mili 
tary service until October 10, 1945, when he returned 
as Game Protector. April 16, 1947, he was appointed 
General Operations Assistant. August 1, 1949, he was 
appointed Field Division Supervisor, which positio 
he still holds. 
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TIMOTHY W. MINAHAN 
Administrative Assistant 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


May 7 to July 31, 1935, per diem work. August 1, 
1935, appointed Principal Clerk Stenographer until 
October 1, 1936, when he became Senior Hearing Sten- 
ographer. March 21, 1938, he transferred to the Divi- 
sion of Unemployment Compensation until July 16, 
1938, when he returned to the capacity of Advanced 
Hearing Stenographer. July 1, 1946, his title was 
changed to Principal Hearing Stenographer. May 16, 
1950, he became Advanced Abstractor. May 16, 1952, 
he became Office Assistant. August 1, 1956, he was 
Clerk Stenographer III. October 27, 1956, he became 
Administrative Assistant, which position he still holds. 


EARL E. SMITH 
Game Land Manager 
Seneca, Pa. 


Appointed a Game Refuge Keeper on December 16, 
1935, and served in this capacity until January 1, 1939, 
when he was appointed a Game Protector in charge of 
Land Management. August 16, 1948, he became Land 
Operations Assistant. August 1, 1949, his title was 
changed to Assistant Division Game Protector. On 
August 1, 1956, his title was changed to his present one 
of Game Land Manager II. 
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More landowners had property pro- 
tection, and more hunters had more 
open land in Clearfield County last 
season. The “Safety Zone” Poster Pro- 
gram of the Game Commission got a 
boost from the Clearfield County 
Wildlife and Recreational Resources 
Committee. When Game Protectors 
Claude Kelsey, Ted Carlson, and John 
Hancock met with the committee, the 
group discussed ways that more land- 
owners might be informed of the pro- 
gram which is aimed at property 
protection. 

Several ways were used to get the 
information to the public: The county 
agent and the committee prepared a 
circular letter which was mailed to 
1,600 farmers and landowners in the 
county. Several articles with photo- 
graphs of Safety Zone farms were pub- 
lished in the Clearfield Progress and 
the DuBois Courier. Radio announce- 
ments also called attention to this 
program. In all cases a brief descrip- 
tion of safety zone posters was given 
along with instructions to contact the 
district Game Protector for specific 
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“Safety Zone” Program 
In Clearfield County 


W. O. Mitchell, County Agent 








details and for enrollment in the pro- 


gram. 

As the result of this cooperative 
educational work the Game Protectors 
had nearly three times as many in- 

uiries and opportunities to explain 
the program to landowners. The num- 
ber of landowners enrolled in the 
“Safety Zone” program in Clearfield 
County was over 50 per cent greater 
than in 1959, and the acreage was 60 
per cent greater. Over 8,000 acres ad- 
ditional land was open to reasonable, 
orderly hunting and landowners had 
property protection since hunters re- 
spect official Safety Zone Posters. 

The Extension Wildlife Recreational 
Resources Committee recognized a 
local problem, then organized an edu- 
cational effort to take advantage of 
the Game Commission’s Safety Zone 
Program. Committee members are 
Chairman, George Lucas, Irvona; Sec- 
retary, Raymond Nelson, DuBois; Sam 
King, DuBois; Ross Riddle, Curwens- 
ville; Wayne Kunes, Frenchville; S. 
K. Williams and Ford Johnston, Clear- 
field. The County Agent is an ex 
officio member. 
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pp earite its unpredictable nature, 
March brings new hope to us all, 
especially to those hardy outdoorsmen 
who braved the worst winter had to 
offer. This band of sportsmen does 
not deviate from year-round efforts to 
get the most out of all kinds of out- 
door adventures. They have fished 
through the ice, endured hardship to 
-feed hard-pressed wildlife, hunted and 
trapped predators, and in general, 
have enjoyed the wildest bad weather 
winter can produce. Many of these 
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Something to Crow About 


By Jim Varner 
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Pennsylvanians are enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the crow-hunting fraternity. 
Certainly, no other bird or animal can 
provide any better year-round sport. 

You may feel that the subject of 
crow hunting is a stale one—over- 
worked by dozens of so-called experts. 
I agree that we get volumes of advice 
in articles written constantly by men 
who may, or may not, be able to tell 
the difference between a crow and a 
grackle. The field seems to be overrun 
today with “all-of-a-sudden” experts. 
I have hunted and studied this bird 
since childhood but still find him 
capable of pulling tricks that fool me. 
So we certainly aren't attempting to 
tell our readers all the answers to this 
sport. We will simply give our views. 
You may gain some new ideas or you 
can reject them as you please. 
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OWL DECOY is placed high so that it can be seen from long distances by any passing 
crow. Shooters are using the big white pine tree in the background for cover. 


My interest in crow hunting started 
many years ago in southern Iowa. 
Back in 1903 my younger brother and 
I were searching the surrounding 
woodlands for all kinds of birds that 
were nesting and we often brought 
home half-grown crows as pets. The 
crow’s keen eyesight, elusive cunning 
and almost uncanny sense of danger 
created a real challenge for us. We 
sought any weakness in his make-up 
and judging from the crow “scalps” 
hanging on our woodshed, we some- 
times were successful. 

Although old “Corvus” is not ex- 
actly a migratory bird in the true 
sense of the word, he does wing south- 
ward in October and early November. 
Great flocks then are seeking easier 
food supplies for the winter months. 
Hundreds of thousands of them come 
out of Ontario, Quebec, New York 
and even northern Pennsylvania. Many 
stay in our southern tier counties and 
other flight birds join them. But if 
you travel down the Susquehanna 
watershed and on into Maryland, Vir- 
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ginia and North Carolina, you will 
see the main concentrations. These 
huge flocks prefer definite roosting 
sites, quite often dense coniferous 
thickets. Trips to and from these 
roosts require long, laborious flights 
during the early morning and from 
mid-afternoon to dusk. Their built-in 
“alarm clocks” get them out early and 
they like to retire early, despite very 
noisy sessions during both periods. 

The common crow is much larger 
than most people believe. Its wing- 
spread ranges from 34 inches to an 
extreme of about 40 inches for large 
males and it weighs from one pound 
to one pound six ounces. The fish crow 
found along our bays and inlets is a 
smaller 7 while the raven (a 
protected bird) is the giant of the 
family. Although the crow presents an 
outstanding black bull’s-eye target for 
the telescope-equipped rifleman, it is 
not an easy target beyond 125 yards. 
When you can consistently take them 
Nea 150 yards, consider yourself 
in the expert class. 
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Now let’s plan a hunt. What should a 
successful crow hunter take for equip- 
ment? Different men who know the 
game will have their own ideas but 
we will try to start you out as simply 
as we can. Your all game shotgun in 
any gauge from 20 to 10 is suitable. 
Carry any loads from skeet to medium 
heavy with whatever shot sizes you 

refer or have on hand. No hard and 
ast rules on guns and shot are neces- 
sary. The all-round shotgun described 
in the August, 1960, issue of GAME 
NEWS covers crow shooting quite 
well. Some of you may wish to try the 
410 or 28 gauge. They will kill at short 
ranges with a minimum of recoil but 
lack a lot where the birds are cautious 
and coming in high. Many shooters 
prefer the Xpress 3%-1% 12 gauge load 
with Number 6 or 5 shot. Other ex- 
perienced shooters stick to the 3 dram 
1% trap-load with 16 gauge and 20 


DAY’S SHOOTING resulted in plenty of 
dead crows. Game Protector John Altmiller, 
Clarks Summit, is shown with 60 crows 
from an estimated 75 that were downed by 
him and his father, both excellent wing shots. 
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auge loads in proportion. The trap- 
oad uses 7% or 8 shot. In repeaters and 
autos start with the trap-load and go 
to the Xpress. The Magnum loads are 
seldom necessary; they kick like a 
mule and cost more. 

Second item on the equipment list 
is a good crow call. The ones made 
from cedar with German silver reeds 
usually have the best tone. If you 
have access to an electronic call, it 
will make your job easier provided 
you can control the tone. The best 
way to become a successful crow 
caller, however, is to get the best call 
available, purchase a _ crow-calling 
record, and then put in a lot of prac- 
tice time learning the language. 

Next on the list is good clothing 
with a camouflage jacket and head- 
gear. Remember, a crow has tele- 
scopic vision and he can spot you, 
especially your eyes, at least four times 
as far as you could see yourself. If 
you wear glasses, they can be a long- 
range give-away. Use camouflage or 
olive drab head netting. If you do not 
use a net or face-mask, you may not 
get many chances to shoot at all. Also 
keep your firearm from glistening in 
the sun like a mirror. If you do a lot 
of winter hunting, wear pure white 
over-clothing and wear white gloves. 
You should also cover the gun barrel 
with white cloth. A good trick is to 
wrap it loosely with white adhesive 
tape, spiralling the tape upwards to- 
ward the muzzle. It’s not necessary to 
completely cover the barrel; just break 
up its black color and outline. 

Fourth item on the list—good de- 
coys. The crow’s worst enemy is old 
“Hoot-mon,” the great horned owl. He 
kills crows at night while they are 
handicapped by it aa He seems 
to consider crow meat the finest “de- 
jeuner a la fourchette” for early morn- 
ing lunch. For this the corvus tribe 
retaliates during the daytime with 
noisy mob violence. So, use a stuffed 
horned owl for your chief decoy. If 
you are unable to get a strong, 
mounted owl, get the next best—a 
paper composition owl but be sure he 
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GOOD SHOTGUNS and plenty of shells are the basic essentials for a crow “battle.” Al- 
most any load or size of shot will do for this sport, along with your favorite fowling piece. 


has good, normal-sized glass eyes. A 
few good crow decoys of the same 
material used along with the ow! will 
help alleviate fears of the feathered 
flocks. 

If you are hunting and find a sud- 
den need for an effective decoy, try 
shooting the first crow that comes 
within range. Then drape it, wings 
outspread, over a low limb, bush or 
even out in the open on the ground 
where it is easily seen and is close to 
the cover you are using for your blind. 
Anyone who has hunted crows exten- 
sively knows that they will circle over 
a fallen comrade, dead or wounded, 
with great excitement, particularly if 
they seem to be surprised by the 
presence of such a bird. Of course, 
after the first few birds are shot there 
is little need for this type of decoy, 
but the trick is to have something 
with which to bring in the crows at 
the start of the hunt. These “all-of-a- 
sudden” crow skirmishes are a lot of 
fun, help to make good shooting most 
anywhere at any period of the year. 
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So keep the crow call in the old hunt- 
ing coat pocket all the time and use it 
if and when your other hunting slows 
up. 
We use the crow call for many pur- 
poses. By biting down on the mouth- 
piece we can produce a squeal, thus 
making it a predator call. With a little 
experience you can muffle the tone 
and operate it as a fair duck call. The 
deep-toned cedar calls are best for 
this. Crow calls also make a better 
means for well organized deer hunt- 
ers to signal their location in deer 
drives than a whistle because the 
crow call doesn’t unduly alarm game. 
My son and I, with two or three other 
members of our hunting party, have 
a crow call code that has been respon- 
sible for bagging quite a variety of 
elusive game, including deer. On the 
other hand, unwise use of the call can 
alert game to danger just as does the 
alarm call of the jay, the pileated 
woodpecker, and all woods-folk for 
that matter. 

Now, with the spring exodus north- 
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ward at its height, the crows are still 
in large flocks. They have been stead- 
ily drifting northward since the sun 
began to lengthen its orbit across the 
sky. Before long they will break up 
into pairs and seek nesting sites. But 
before the leaves begin to develop, 
you will have difficulty in locating 
blinds. So perhaps we should say a 
few words about a portable blind. 
You can buy them made out of camou- 
flage cloth but you can easily build a 
sturdy one if you wish. Get a 25-30 
foot roll of five-foot chicken wire with 
two-inch mesh. Place the wire on the 
ground and cover half of it with long- 
bladed marsh grass, leaves, etc., to a 
thickness of about two inches. Or, if 
foliage is not handy, cover the entire 
surface with one layer of burlap. Fold 
over, making an envelope of the wire; 
bind open end, top and bottom with 
heavy cord (clothesline will do). 
Make tucks here and there by tieing 
manila cord to each side of the blind 
with some grasses locked in the knot 


so the material will not slip toward 
the bottom. Tucks may be placed in 
burlap to keep the material from mov- 
ing in the wind. Then bind five or six 
strong laths to the blind on the inner 
side and place hooks or thongs on 
one end. These laths give necessary 
ae to the structure. Carry a light, 
portable seat such as a folding camp 
stool. 

There is plenty of room in such a 
blind and its five foot height gives the 
hunter a wide angle of protection. You 
can see through one thickness of the 
blind when it is closed around you. 

At last we are all set to go. Roll up 
your blind, grab the owl decoy, crow 
call, shotgun and shells. As we drive 
out into the country, perhaps the sight 
of a sparrow hawk or the cry of a 
killdeer will remind us that spring is 
here to stay and life is full of promise. 
Next month, the real crow hunting 
starts in earnest with no holds barred 
for shotgun or rifle. 


LONG-RANGE SHOOTING on crows requires the best in accuracy and sighting equip- 
ment. The rifle shown here is a high-wall Winchester with a 219 zipper Buehmiller barrel, 


topped by a 10X Fecker scope. 
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For Accuracy at Known Distances 
Bow Sights Are Unbeatable... 


How to Shoot a Bow 


Part V 


By Tom Forbes 


| Roel month we discussed “Aiming” 
as it is practiced by the Instinc- 
tive Shooter. The ancients and all 
primitive peoples who use the bow 
are devotees of this method of er 
Following World War I the adjustable 
sight made its appearance on the tar- 
get range. Its use gradually increased 
among target archers until it super- 
seded the “Point of Aim” or indirect 
method of aiming in common use. The 
author is fully cognizant of the ad- 


vantages and disadvantages of any 
method of aiming and does not favor 
one or the other in a particular situ- 
ation. It is a fact that the highest 
scores in competition are made by 
the archers who use a sight on their 
bow. If you choose to make use of 
the mechanical sight an understand- 
ing of the principle on which it works 
will enable you to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of its possibilities. 

The mechanical sight was first 
adapted to firearms and permitted the 
use of aimed fire. Formerly the effec- 
tive use of firearms by military bodies 
was limited to volley fire by masses 
of troops standing in close formation. 
No sights were used and none were 
considered necessary. There are a 
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number of misconceptions about the 
advantage of a sight. In the first place 
it is not an automatic range finder. It 
is however a method of sighting by 
which a range having been site: by 
trial and error may be recorded for 
future use. For example you may 
know exactly where to position your 
bow sight for a target that is 50 yards 
distant from the shooting peg but, 
unless you are shooting on a target 
range where the exact distances have 
been predetermined, you will have to 
estimate the distance to the target 
and adjust your sight accordingly. The 
term describing this ieooatiies is 
“judging elevation.” On unknown dis- 
tances this is a problem that all bow- 
men must solve since the bow hand 
must be elevated as the distance to 
the target increases. In practice the 
sight shooter has marked sight settings 
for various distances on his bow sight 
and when he is required to shoot at 
a target set at an unknown distance he 
estimates the distance to the target 
and sets his sight accordingly. He 
may or may not have guessed the 
right distance; if he has the arrow will 
fall into the gold or five ring. If his 
estimate of distance is in error and the 
arrow falls above or below the center 
he can immediately adjust the sight to 
correct the error. The instinctive 
archer thinks of the range solely in 
terms of elevation; that is the bow 
hand is consciously raised as the dis- 
tance to the target increases. How- 
ever there is no correlation between 
successive shots and the instinctive 
shooter may miss with the second ar- 
row just as he has with the first. In 
each of these methods of aiming the 
archer must make an estimate based 
on experience in judging the correct 
“distance” or “elevation” when he is 
shooting at an unknown distance. 


The principle of the bow sight is 
exactly the same as the rear sight on 
a rifle. It may be either a fixed sight 
or an adjustable sight. In the huntin 
field the sight shooter may use a fixe 
sight set for say 30 yards and then 
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hold over or under for greater or 
shorter distances just as the rifleman 
does when he shoots a rifle with a 
fixed rear sight. A bow sight is affixed 
to the upper limb of the bow with the 
center of its limit of movement in a 
vertical direction a distance above the 
arrow rest approximately equal to the 
distance from the nock of the arrow 
at full draw to the eye level of the 
shooter. In its simplest form the sight 
may consist of a strip of adhesive tape 
affixed to the back of the bow into 
which a round-headed pin is inserted 
horizontally so that it projects from 
the same side of the bow as the arrow 
plate or rest. For the right-handed 
shooter the head of the pin should 
project from the left side of the bow 
when viewed by the archer from the 
full draw position. Provided that the 
correct sight setting has been deter- 
mined by trial and error it is only 
necessary to bring the head of the pin 
into the line of vision between the eye 
and the target to score a hit. 


When an arrow is released the bow 
string returns to the longitudinal cen- 
ter of the bow while the arrow passes 
over the arrow rest on the side of the 
bow. It follows that the arrow shaft 
will be diverted to the left of the line 
of sight to the target. Actually the 
sudden thrust of the bow string 
against a properly spined arrow will 
cause it to bend the bow as it passes 
over the arrow rest. When the arrow 
is free of the bow it will recover its 
original shape and continue in flight 
on a line parallel and to the left of 
the line of sight to the target. Since 
all bows act in this manner against 
the arrow they will shoot to the left 
(right-handed shooters) and on the 
draw it is necessary for the archer to 
hold the bow to the right of the cen- 
ter of the target. The amount neces- 
sary to correct for the deviation of 
the arrow from the line of sight is 
measured and recorded by the amount 
that the head of the pin is permitted 
to extend or project from the side of 
the bow. This distance increases uni- 
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LINING UP FOR PRACTICE SHOOT at their new indoor range are these officers and 
members of the Meadville Field Archers. Left to right: Bud Williams, Patty Bailey (state 
women’s champion), Chad Patty, Dave Greggs, Ronald Williams, Mrs. Marian Wills, 
Eugene Wills, Mrs. Howard Buttray, Tom Yanacek, John Copeland and Alvin Wecas. 


formly until the arrow stops oscil- 
lating. From this point to the target 
the distance should theoretically re- 
main constant. 

Gravity exerts a downward force on 
an arrow in flight from the moment 
it leaves the arrow rest. It is impos- 
sible for an arrow to maintain free 
horizontal flight. Therefore to hit an 
object which is at the same elevation 
as the arrow rest on the bow it is 
necessary to elevate the tip of the ar- 
row by inclining the shaft with the 
horizontal. This provides an upward 
thrust which opposes the pull of grav- 
ity. Nevertheless the arrow is influ- 
enced by both forces and its resultant 
een is a curve and not a straight 
ine. 

Suppose by trial and error we find 
a position of the sight which places 
an arrow somewhere on the target. 
The problem is to determine the sight 
setting that will place the arrow in the 
center of the target. Let us assume 
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that the arrow has landed at one 
o'clock, that is high and to the right 
of the center. Two corrections are 
necessary in this instance, one for 
elevation and the other for deflection. 
We will correct first for elevation and 
then for the deflection. Elevation is 
corrected by raising or lowering the 
bow hand. In this case the bow hand 
must be lowered to place the next 
shot at the elevation of the center of 
the target. It should be apparent if 
we raise the pin above its present 
location and then bring the bow to 
full draw with the pin on the line of 
sight to the target that we will have 
lowered the bow hand from the ele- 
vation of the previous shot. The prob- 
lem is how much to raise the pin? 
With the left arm raise the bow to 
shooting position but with the string 
toward the target, so that you are 
looking at the bow sight which is on 
the back of the bow. Now bring the 
bow into position so that the head of 
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the sighting pin is in your line of 
vision to the center of the target. Hold 
the bow in this position and raise the 
thumb of your bow hand until the 
tip of your thumb appears to mark 
the spot or elevation of the arrow 
which you shot into the target. This 
spot on the sight as indicated by your 
thumb is the place to which you 
should move your sighting pin. If you 
have made this measurement care- 
fully your next arrow should hit the 
target at the elevation of the center 
of the target. However it will still be 
to the right of the center. 

To correct for the distance the 
arrow is off center to the right or the 
deflection is our next problem. Re- 
member the sighting pin projects from 
the side of the bow on which the ar- 
row rest is located. When the head of 
the pin is in the line of vision from 
the eye to the center of the target we 
have said that the bow will be to the 
right of the center of the target. 


Therefore we wish to move the bow 
to the left or toward the center of the 
target. This will be accomplished if 
we thrust the head of the pin closer 
to the side of the bow. A very small 
horizontal movement of the pin will 
achieve the desired result. Now shoot 
another arrow and if you have made 
your corrections ontehally the arrow 
will land in the center of the target. 
Repeat the procedures described until 
you are satisfied that you have the 
correct sight setting. 

To be able to make these adjust- 
ments is the advantage the sight 
shooter has over the instinctive shooter 
in tournament competition at un- 
known distances. On the first arrow 
neither method has any advantage 
over the other. An estimate by one 
means or another is required of both 
archers. However the sight shooter 
thinks of his first arrow as a sighting 
shot. If he has estimated the distance 
correctly it will land in the center. If 


GOOD SHOOTING is in evidence at the Meadville indoor range, recently opened at 
Kismet Grotto rooms. Sessions, open to the public, are held Tuesday evenings and 


Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


























it does not he has a positive method 
of correcting his sight setting which 
will insure a bull on the next and suc- 
ceeding arrows. 

The rule for correcting elevation, 
expressed in simple terms, is: when 
the arrows strike below the center of 
the target move the sight down the 
bow limb; conversely move the sight 
up the bow limb when the arrows 
strike above the center of the target. 
A simpler version of the rule is that 
the sight follows the arrow. Even an 
expert target archer goofs on this well 
known rule much to his chagrin and 
the amusement of his fellow archers. 
I remember an incident in a tourna- 
ment when I moved from the fifty- to 
the forty-yard position and instead of 
raising the bow sight to correspond 
with the forty-yard mark I set it in- 
stead on the 60-yard marker. The first 
arrow sailed high over the target 
which is one of the reasons why you 





should never shoot an arrow at a tar- 
get when there are persons or animals 
in the background. 

The principle described in this 
homemade sight is used in the manu- 
facture of an excellent bow sight 
which retails for around $1.50. This 
sight is made of a strip of an alumi- 
num alloy on which a small slide is 
mounted. This slide is tapped and 
threaded so that it holds the sighting 
pin which screws into the slide. The 
slide moves up or down for elevation 
and the sighting pin may be screwed 
in or out for the deflection. 

If we admit that there are disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages in using 
a bow sight we must concede that for 
accuracy at known distances it has 
proved unbeatable. The margin is 
close and in one of the future major 
tournaments we may see an upset, but 
as of today the free styler is still at 
the top when the scores are posted. 








NEW STATISTICS HANDBOOK 
LISTS VITAL STATE DATA 


The 1960 edition of the Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract, a handbook of 
up-to-the-minute facts on the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was released 
recently by the State Department of Internal Affairs. 


Described by Secretary of Internal Affairs, Genevieve Blatt, as “a publi- 
cation without equal among state government compendiums of this kind 
in the United States,” the Abstract was compiled by the Department’s 
Bureau of Statistics. The book’s 264 pages of statistical tables, graphs, 
charts and maps are an expansion of the previous edition with several new 
categories and a wider range of subject activities. 


For anyone who wants to know more about such things as Pennsylvania 
elections, school children, prisons, births and deaths, state parks, strikes, 
public assistance, construction, or dozens of other subjects, the Pennsylvania 
Statistical Abstract for 1960 is his meat. It can be purchased for $1.50 plus 
six cents state sales tax, total $1.56, from the State Bureau of Publications, 
Department of Property and Supplies, Tenth and Market Streets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Checks or money orders made payable to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania should accompany all orders. 
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Changing Water Levels 
And Farm Pond Populations 
Present a Real Challenge in... 
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Early Spring Muskrat Trapping 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


F YOU can overcome the urge to 
go sucker fishing and are con- 
vinced that it is too wet to start plow- 
ing for the oats planting season, this 
may be just the time when you ought 


to be cashing in on some early spring 
muskrat trapping! 

Depending on weather conditions, 
about the only difference between 
trapping muskrats in winter and go- 
ing after them from now until March 
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19, the closing date of the season, is 
that your activities will no doubt be 
made more enjoyable by over-winter- 
ing or early-bird robins singing their 
first song from the tree tops. 

In fact, you should not even be 
surprised to see a number of cabbage 
butterflies fluttering around. Then, 
too, there is skunk cabbage, the first 
wild flower in Pennsylvania which is 
blooming just about now. 

more immediate importance, 
however, is the problem of changing 
water levels. Since rain or melting 
snow and ice during the day often 
cause the water to rise, your best plan 
would be to check traps in the morn- 
ing but postpone resetting them until 
late afternoon. 
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ANCHOR TRAPS to rocks that are about a foot long and about 6-8 inches in circum- 
ference. Attach trap chain with wire, using a small hammer to cut notches in center 


of rock so wire will not slip off. 


Muskrat traps should not be set 
under water over three inches deep, 
preferably two inches deep, otherwise 
many muskrats will swim over the 
trap without even touching it. 

Should the weather be mild, melting 
snow or ice would cause the water 
level to rise steadily all day and all 
night. That being the case, muskrat 
traps ought to be set so that they are 
just barely covered by water. As the 
night progresses, the water will rise 
but seldom so rapidly that you would 
not catch at least some animals dur- 
ing the early part of the night. 

There are muskrat trappers who like 
to overcome the problem of changing 
water levels by inspecting traps at or 
near midnight. This business of going 
the rounds and resetting muskrat traps 
at night probably adds glamour to 
the overall atmosphere of working 
secretly — a characteristic of many 
trappers — but it is not necessarily the 
most sporting thing you can do. 

Rarely are muskrats so abundant 
that it is fair play to make an all-out 
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effort in order to knock them down 
twice a day! 

Besides, the unusually large num- 
ber of females which you are likely 
to catch at this time ot sat already 
will make a dent in next season's 
muskrat population even when you 
are content with reaping a harvest 
once a day. 

This also brings up the point that 
it is never a good idea to set traps in 
muskrat dens. By avoiding den sets 
you have reason to hope that at least 
some females will be protected. Of 
course, if you want to put an end to 
muskrat trapping on your farm pond 
or stream, you can ignore everything 
I've said. 

And please don’t bother to argue 
with my viewpoints. Far too often dur- 
ing the past twenty years my contacts 
with trappers all over the state have 
convinced me that muskrat trapping 
can be damaged and sometimes almost 
destroyed by greedy trappers who 
over-trap their areas year after year. 
And, believe it or not, spring is just 
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ROCK PLATFORM is sometimes necessary 
when water is too deep to set a trap. Make 
the platform as sturdy as possible and be 
sure that the topmost rock is under at least 
two inches of water. 


about the best time of year to do 
just that. 


It might be worth mentioning that 
the purpose of an extended muskrat 
trapping season in Pennsylvania is not 
to rid the Commonwealth of its num- 
ber one fur bearer, but rather to allow 
farmers and trappers in problem-areas 
more time to harvest a definite sur- 
plus of muskrats. 


" At the same time, the extended open 

season for muskrats coincides with 
the open season for beaver. All of 
which means that when muskrats are 
accidentally caught in beaver traps, 
the unexpected catch is not only legal 
but adds extra profit on the beaver 
trap line. 

It also goes without saying that the 
extended season for muskrats is gen- 
erally welcomed by those trappers 
who have difficulty or who find it en- 
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tirely impossible to stay away from 
deer hunting during the first part of 
the muskrat season. Now these trap- 
pers can enjoy both pursuits without 
too much conflict. 


So you can see that there are a 
number of excellent reasons for a 
longer season on muskrats. The wise 
trapper, then, respects and appreciates 
the Game Law for its value to the 
state as a whole, and tries to operate 
in the better interests of his home 
community. 


Like I said: If muskrats are too 
abundant, catch as many as possible. 
If muskrats are not too numerous in 
your particular community, try to 
avoid catching all of them. After all, 
what’s good for the community is us- 
ually good for the state! 








ALONG GENTLY SLOPING STREAM 
BANKS where it is sometimes difficult to 
pinpoint ideal set-locations, place a good- 
size rock in the water five or six inches 
away from bank. This forms a narrow 
passageway which usually draws muskrats 
over the trap. 
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Hawks and Owls 


By Ted S. Pettit 


pepe are a dozen or more species 
of hawks and at least eight species 
of owls that nest in or fly through 
Pennsylvania each year. Probably no 
group of birds is regarded with such 
mixed feelings by more people than 
this, made up of what we call birds 
of prey. 

The bald eagle is our national sym- 
bol and the caracara may be seen on 
the state seal of Mexico. Other mem- 
bers of this family of birds were used 


as national symbols at least from the 
days of ancient Rome to the American 
Indian with his headdress of eagle 
plumes and even entire skins. 

On the other hand, though, no birds 
have been so condemned and slaugh- 
tered over the years and in some 
places nearly exterminated because 
they are believed to be in direct con- 
flict with man’s interests. No amount 
of research by biologists can convince 
some folks “that the only good hawk 


HAWK SLAUGHTER has taken place over the years, despite biological proof that the 
“only good hawk is NOT a dead hawk.” Prejudice against hawks and owls started on 


early English game farms. 
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WEEK-OLD EAGLES have a long way to go before they look as handsome as our 
national emblem. They are covered with a thin, light down almost pure white in color 





and have to be brooded a good deal by their parents. 


is a dead hawk.” 

It is interesting to look back and 
see how and when this prejudice 
against hawks and owls developed. 
Apparently it all started, or at least 
much of it started, on the early Eng- 
lish game farms. These game farms or 
shooting preserves produced unusual 
concentrations of birds in open pens. 
There was no natural cover in the 
farm of hedge rows, briar patches or 
clumps of shrubbery. Any hawk or 
owl looking for a meal could have a 
field day. 

The manager of the game farm 
could not or would not see the differ- 
ence between the game bird popula- 
tion in an unnatural situation and the 
same population spread out over thou- 
sands of acres of natural habitat. Con- 
sequently, they regarded all bird pred- 
ators as vermin or “varmints” to be 
killed on sight. 

This same idea came over to this 
country in the days of “slick and 
clean” farming when a cottontail or 
quail was hard to find cover near its 
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food supply. Game farms, fish hatch- 
eries, and even back-yard bird feeders 
in this country have done much to 
carry on the idea. 

A bird-watcher hobbyist will thrill 
to the sight of a Cooper’s hawk dart- 
ing through the woods. But the same 
hawk immediately becomes a menace 
to all bird life when it swoops to pick 
off a junco at a back-yard bird feeder 
—another place that creates an un- 
natural concentration of birds and 
consequently a rather attractive place 
for birds that feed on other birds. 


Hawks of Pennsylvania 


Before going any further, let’s take 
a look at the more common hawks that 
nest in or migrate through Pennsyl- 
vania each year. No descriptions will 
be given here, since there are many 
books available in any library that 
cover that subject. Among the better 
ones are: “Field Guide to the Birds” 
by Roger Tory Peterson, “Audubon 
Guides” by Richard H. Pough, “North 
American Birds of Prey” by Alexander 
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Sprunt, and “Natural History of Birds 
of Eastern North America” by For- 
bash and May. 

There are seven groups of hawks to 
be found in Pennsylvania and any out- 
doorsman should know something 
about them and the representatives of 
each group that nest or regularly mi- 
grate through the state. 

First, according to scientific classi- 
fication, is the turkey vulture—the 
“cleaner-upper’ of the world of nature. 
Next, come the Accipiters—the broad- 
winged, narrow-tailed birds that dart 
through the woods or in and out of 
hedge rows. These birds eat other 
birds and once in a while raid a 
chicken yard or game farm. In this 
group are the goshawk, sharp-shinned 
and Cooper’s hawk, all of which nest 
in the state. 

The third group is made up of the 
Buteos, the broad-winged, broad-tailed 
hawks that soar over field or forest 
rising on air currents sometimes to 
tremendous heights. Red-tailed, red- 
shouldered, and broad-winged hawks 
all nest in the state and the rough- 
legged may be seen during migration. 
These birds live largely on small ro- 
dents and are of tremendous value to 
the farmer. 

The fourth group consists of the 
— with the bald eagle being the 
only nesting species. Golden eagles 
may rarely be seen during migration. 
Some ornithologists are sincerely con- 
cerned today over the status of the 
eagle. Its population has fallen off 
seriously in recent years and a national 
research project on its status and 
future is now under way. 

There is only one representative in 
the fifth group known as the harriers 
—the marsh hawk. This is the large 
hawk seen usually soaring low over 
fields and marshes in search of food. 
It nests in Pennsylvania. 


Next comes the osprey, or fish 
hawk that is seen near or over lakes 
or rivers where it finds its food in the 
form of small fish feeding in shallow 
water. This bird nests in the state. 
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Finally come the falcons, two of 
which nest in Pennsylvania. The rather 
common sparrow hawk and the rarer 
duck hawk are the smallest and the 
largest of this group of fast-flying 
hawks. In between in size, come the 
pigeon hawk—not common, but regu- 
arly seen during migration. 


Owls 


There are seven owls that nest in 
the state and one more that is seen 
occasionally in winter. This visitor, the 
large and white snowy owl, makes 

eriodic winter appearances when its 
ood supply in the north is low. As 
this is written (early December) the 
indication is that the 1960-61 winter 
may be a : one for seeing this 
bird. Already, several have been 
sighted. 

Among the birds that nest here are 
the barn owl, screech owl, horned 
owl, barred owl, long-eared and short- 
eared owls, and the tiny saw-whet. 
They feed largely on small mammals 
though some of them may, on occa- 
sion, kill birds, squirrels, or rabbits. 


Hawks, Owls and Man 


Now let’s take a look at these birds 
in their relation to man and see if they 
are really as harmful to game animals 
as _ people would make them out 
to be. 


First, a need for predator control 
exists in the minds of some people be- 
cause the predators are competitors 
with man. Great horned owls catch 
rabbits for food. Man hunts rabbits for 
recreation and for food. Owls and 
man hunt the same animals and the 
idea is that if the owl gets there first, 
the rabbit is not present for man to 
shoot. Therefore, if the owls are re- 
moved by trapping or shooting, then 
man will have more rabbits. From the 
point of view of the sportsman, this is 
a reasonable assumption. Remove the 
predator and there will be more game. 

But naturalists point out the other 
side of the problem. For thousands of 
years predators have been roaming the 
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forests and fields, or flying over them, 
and when the white man first came to 
this country he found rabbits, grouse, 
quail, trout and bass in large num- 
bers. So predators really did not have 
much influence on the numbers of the 
desirable species of animals. Natural- 
ists point out, too, that there is no 
indication that any animal ever be- 
came extinct because of predators 
wiping it out. They point out that 
predators are high up the animal lad- 
der and that relatively speaking, they 
are far fewer in number than animals 
farther down—animals that eat plant 
life. In most cases what they do eat 
doesn’t really matter much anyway. 
A problem arises when man enters the 
scene—and wants the same animals 
that the predators eat. In nature, with- 
out man, there is no serious predator 
problem. 

But man is part of the picture and 
a very important part too. Man may 
not need rabbits, pheasants, quail, 
grouse, trout or bass for foods the way 
wild predators do. Man can get the 
food he needs at the supermarket or 
straight from the soil in the form of 
vegetables, dairy products or meat. 
But man does need the wholesome, 
outdoor recreation provided by hunt- 
ing and fishing. The nature of the 
times in which we live—with many of 
us spending the major part of our lives 
in congested cities, living at a very 
fast pace to make our living—makes 
it essential that we do have the oppor- 
tunity for a few weeks or days out of 
ne year to get outdoors and hunt or 

sh. 


Carrying Capacity 

Every farmer knows one rather 
simple fact. His barn will hold just so 
many cows. If he has sixteen stanch- 
ions, he can put 16 cows in them. He 
knows, too, that his pasture will sup- 
port just so many cows. If he puts in 
too many cows, the grass cannot grow 
fast enough to provide food for all the 
cows, and he must either remove some 
or find more pasture land. 

It is much the same way with a 
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wildlife habitat and wildlife species. 
Whether it be pheasants, rabbits, or 
even predators, any given habitat will 
support just so many animals and 
that’s all. You can put more in, but it 
won't help. They will die or move 
away, unless you improve the habitat 
(provide more pasture and a bigger 
barn) so that more animals can live 
there. 


Wildlife technicians point out that 
any area has a measurable and limited 
capacity for supporting wildlife that 
live there. Good habitat might sup- 
port one pheasant per ten acres and 
poor range might support one bird 
per hundred acres. You could release 
more birds into the area, and very 
soon the population would be back to 
its natural carrying capacity. The only 
way to increase birds is to add those 
things to the habitat which the birds 
need for survival. 


Thus where birds are introduced 
into an area that cannot support them, 
predator control is not much good. 
The birds will perish anyway and the 
cost of the predator control is wasted 
money. The same money spent on 
habitat improvement might have in- 
creased the number of birds. 

FYCEON 


Wildlife experts point out some- HAWK 
thing else too that is important when 
thinking about hunting the same ani- 
mals the owl or the fox hunts. Wild- 
life experts point out that nature 
wastes animals right and left and that 
it is all part of the natural scheme of 
things. 

Suppose we had a rabbit population 
in a given area of 100 animals on the 
‘first of March and that the numbers 
are not changing much from year to 
year. To have 100 rabbits the next 
year, here’s what must happen: the 
female rabbits will have one to five 
litters each with about five young per 
litter. They may average 15 young per 
pair of adults. That means that with 
the 2 adults, there would be seventeen 
rabbits. But on the first of March next 
year, there are only two. Going back 
to the original 100 rabbits, that means 
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that somewhere around 650 rabbits 
died during the year, and we still 
have our original 100 to breed again. 

This number that die every year is 
called the “annual surplus.” Biologists 
have found that it doesn’t matter what 
you do, that annual surplus will die 
anyway. You can close the area to 
hunting and still the surplus doesn’t 
live through. You can wipe out preda- 
tors and something else will kill the 
animals. 

You raise the carrying capacity and 


increase the number of animals that 
survive. But there still will be a sur- 
plus above the carrying capacity that 
will die from one cause or another. 
But if rabbits or pheasants have 
their annual surplus so do predators. 
Hawks, owls, foxes or skunks also 





produce more young than live out the 
year, because they too are controlled 
by carrying capacity of the land on 
which they live. Many predator pro- 
grams consist of money spent killing 
animals that will die anyway from 
other causes. The same money spent 
on improving the cover and other wild- 
life needs might more quickly increase 
the number of rabbits, pheasants or 
other game animals. 

Your outdoor fun in the future may 
be more closely related to what hap- 
pens to hawks and owls than anyone 
knows. It is true that some of them do 
compete with man or other animals. 
But they have been on earth far longer 
than we—and have not yet been re- 
sponsible for wiping out any species. 
That’s more than we can say. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST oe Meg ary | C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
hone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL poly spel Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
ii ny a ee, een A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: MlItche 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
_ Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 








GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME F ie cal Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 
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